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REVIEWS 


Sir Ralph Esher ; or, Memoirs of a Gentle- 
man of the Court of Charles II. By Leigh 
Hunt. 3 vols. London, 1832. Colburn 
& Bentley. 

We have heard of a man who borrowed Bai- 

ley’s Dictionary from a neighbour, believing 

it to be a novel or romance : he read and re- 
turned it, saying, “ This is the strangest 
author I ever met with: he never writes six 
lines on one subject.”” We may say something 
the same of the author of ‘Sir Ralph Esher’: 
he wanders much from topic to topic, from 
name to name, from sea to shore, from the 
commonwealth to royalty, and from royalty 
to the commonwealth: his work, instead of 
asimple narrative embodying an epic tale, is 
a succession of episodes public and private— 
heroic and familiar—religious and martial— 
amorous, and pure. But it is quite evident 
that the writer relied less on the merit of well- 
connected story, than on his skill in display- 
ing the characters, and tastes, and manners 
of the days of the Commonwealth and the 
King; and assuredly he has given us a very 
clear and life-like picture of the chief actors 
and acts in the great drama of those stirring 
times. Historians, and writers of diaries, and 
composers of romances, all unite in picturing 
forth the wit and the worthlessness—the 
want of all noble aims and lofty emoticns— 
of the court of Charles, and at the same time 
furnish a contrast in the pure, and wise, and 
martial court of the usurper, Cromwell; but 
we have never had any one, till now, to give 
us the clever gossip of the Rochesters, and 

Buckinghams, and Nell Gwynnes, and Lady 

Castlemains, and Miss Stewarts, of the days 

of Charles the Profligate. It is not in the 

skill of delineating human character alone 
that these volumes are attractive: there is 
much knowledge in arts and affairs—an in- 
sight into the motives of men, and of women 
too—a tone of fine domestic feeling—a deep 
sympathy with female innocence and true 
love—and, more than all, an air of truth and 
candour, with an inimitable knack at gossip- 

ing, which cannot fail to give the work a 

currency in circles where the charms of easy 

and graceful conversation are prized. 7 
Though we have accused our author of 

paying less attention to his story than to the 

detail of character, our readers must not 
suppose that he has not aimed at telling one: 
nay, we rather think, from the pains which 
he sometimes takes to give explanations, and 
let in a ray or two of light on dark passages, 
that he imagines he has told us a very plain 
and simple tale. We shall not enter into 
any discussion coneerning the necessity of 
having everything plain and straightforward 
in narratives either domestic or national ; 
but we will confess, that we have been as 





much troubled to find our way through the 
intricacies of the story, as a fair friend of 
ours is, just now, in discovering the right 
end of the thread in a puzzled skein of silk. 
We shall, however, say a little regarding 
the plan of the book, so that our extracts 
may be the better understood. In the year 
1685, Sir Ralph Esher, for the amusement 
of some of his French connexions, under- 
takes to write a history of his rise and pro- 
gress at the Court of Charles the Second : 
this he can accomplish all the easier from 
not only having kept a sort of journal of his 
own, but from having become the possessor 
of the journals and memorandums of others. 
He relates how he happened to catch a va- 
grant feather from the cap of* Miss Stewart, 
which he presented to the lady with so much 
grace, that King Charles was moved, and 
desired him to come to Court. To Court, 
accordingly, he went—gained the confidence 
of Lady Castlemain—discovered an old ac- 
quaintance in Nell Gwynne—found some- 
times an enemy, and sometimes a friend, in 
the versatile Buckingham—fought against 
the Dutch under the Duke of York—won 
the esteem of Sir Philip Herne—was his con- 
fidant in a love affair—braved the Plague of 
London in behalf of his friend—became much 
enamoured of a young lady, believed to be 
the natural daughter of the Duke of Ormond, 
but who turns out to be the lawful offspring 
of Lord Waringstown—and, finally, closes 
his narrative with the double marriage of Sir 
Philip Herne and himself to the ladies of 
their affection. 

Of the characters and the pleasant gossip- 
ings of these volumes, we shall now proceed 
to give some specimens: both are numerous 
as leaves in the forest, and we cannot use we 
see the third of what we have marked for 
transcription, We shall string them together 
as they occur in the work. 

Cowley the Poet. 

“ T rode one day on purpose to see Cooper's 
Hill, because Mr. Denham had written a poem 
upon it; and hearing that Cowley was coming 
to see Mr. Evelyn at Wootton, I went there and 
waited all the morning, till I saw him arrive. 
He had a book in his hand, with his finger be- 
tween the leaves, as if he had been reading. 
He was a fleshy, heavy man, not looking in good 
health, and had something of a stare in his eye. 
Before he entered the gate, he stooped down to 
pinch the cheeks of some little children at play; 
and afterwards, when I heard he was put in 
prison, I could not, for the life of me, persuade 
myself that he deserved it.” i. 43. 

A Lover in the Days of Charles the Second. 

“ IT laughed because she did; and the greatest 
pleasure I found in my books (which were the 
only things that pretended to occupy a thought 
besides,) was in twisting her into every possible 
heroine, shape, and posture, that were to be met 
with in the bowers of poetry. She was Chloris, 
and Doris, and Saccharissa, and Venus:— 





Venus, from that day, being a buxom little girl, 
with a nose inclining to the turned-up, and half- 
shut eyes. So, thought I, the lass of the ‘ Wed- 
ding’ looked, when she was going to be married :— 

‘ Her lips were red, and one was thio, 

Compar’d to that was next her chin, 

Some bee had stung it newly.’ 

Such was the ribbon round the waist which made 
the poet very properly cry out, when he got pos- 
session of it, and held it waving in the air,— 

* Give me but what this ribbon bound, 

‘Take all the rest the sun goes round.” 
The little rogue knew her power, and took the 
passion in the merriest manner in the world; 
that is to say, as far as she was capable of it; 
which was about as much, at that time, as was 
afterwards in vogue. I was more serious; but 
nothing could hinder her from laughing and 
playing the romp. Sometimes, when I was say- 
ing tender things, full of gravity, she would put 
on my hat, and go making a thousand antics 
over the green, for me to catch her. Another 
time she would dip her head into a great tub of 
water, and come shaking the curls in my face. 
Unfortunately, she was not unwilling to make 
me jealous. I was scrupulous on that point, 
and hence we came to have some quarrels. 
However, we parted in July on the best terms, 
with exchanges of locks of hair, only she was 
eating a great piece of cake all the while: for 
which I could have beaten her.” i.48—d0. 

A Wit's Opinion of Hudibras. 

* Butler’s Hudibras, a new poem lately come 
out, gave me some very uncomfortable sensa- 
tions, between the love it exhibited for loyalty, 
and the bitter and vulgar contempt showered on 
opinions which I had been taught to respect. I 
wished if possible to unite the two, or at least 
not to see reverend mistakes treated so irre- 
verently, and I was glad to find that others had 
been perplexed as well as myself. ‘The wit and 
the rhymes however made me laugh heartily ; 
and I longed to see the author, while I was glad 
to think the rest of his poem obscure and un- 
readable. The bookseller told me, that the 
King carried it about in his pocket; and that 
the author expected some great place at court; 
but, said he, there are so many idle tales, and so 
many expectors, that ene never knows what to 
believe.” i. 129. 

How Sir Ralph Esher played the Courtier. 

“ T got a repute for being both a hearty and 
a judicious admirer of wit and poetry, and this 
procured me the regard of the men I was most 
anxious to please. Lord Buckhurst liked me 
because I was discriminating; Sir John Den- 
ham, because I listened with respect; Sir Charles 
Sedley, because none of his similes were lost on 
me; and Mr. Waller, because I thought him the 
greatest poet that ever was. I had some mis- 
giving on that point, when I thought of poor Mr. 
Cowley, who died not long afterwards. Mr. 
Sprat (lately made Bishop of Rochester, then 
the Duke of Buckingham’s chaplain,) took me 
to see that great and good man in his retreat in 
the country, where he talked so delightfully of 
rural pleasures, that I began to sigh after my 
old fields, till I heard him say he had realized 
nothing but agues, and that the Arcadians in his 
vicinity were anything but what they should be, 
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He thought, however, he should find them a 
little higher up the river.” i. 178—9. 
How he gained lasting Fame. 


* But there were two discoveries, of which 
nothing shall induce me to give up the glory. 
The first is, the invention of artificial grapes 
and vine leaves, which I had the honour of 
adding to the stock of ornaments worn by the 
ladies, flowers having been the only artificial 
wear of the kind up to that epoch; and second- 
ly, I beg leave to have it made known, that it 
was I, Sir Ralph Esher, of Hethering Bower in 
the county of Surrey, Baronet, then only in my 
squirehood, but of ripe years, that did first think 
of, institute, and cause to be made, those invisi- 
ble little bottles of water, into which the stalks 
of real flowers being cunningly conveyed, the 
said flowers were, and are now enabled, how- 
ever worn, to retain their freshness a whole 
evening, to the eternal wonder of the uninitiated, 
and honour of me their preserver.”’ i. 207. 


Portrait of my Lord Rochester. 


“ T had been greatly interested by this young 
nobleman, Lord Rochester; more so, at first, 
than by Lord Buckhurst. Perhaps one reason 
was, that inheriting a great devotion to the King, 
and finding I was about his Majesty’s person, he 
did me the honour to seek my acquaintance. He 
was not yet of age, a stripling in person, hand- 
some, full of vivacity, and yet possessed of a 
certain softness, and intelligence of address, 
that looked like the very genius of good-breed- 
ing; for he had scarcely been anywhere but at 
college. The only drawback upon it was his 
tendency to blush, which got him, from the King, 
the title of Virgin-modesty. He had a perpe- 
tual flow of spirits, as if his veins ran Burgundy. 
He was an excellent scholar, and talked of wit 
and poetry, as though he had been born a master 
of both (as, indeed, it turned out); nor could 
people help wondering, some time afterwards, 
that a young nobleman, capable of shining to 
such a degree at home, and becoming the mirror 
of a court (to say nothing of love and the ladies, ) 
should choose to hazard his person, twice over, 
in the rudest kind of warfare, as if nothing but 
an excess of triumph in everything could con- 
tent him; for, stripling as he was, he was in the 
second Dutch fight under Albemarle, and after- 
wards in the desperate affair at Berghen. ’'T'was 
as if he had been a kind of god Mercury, and 
had a patent for escaping death and the bullets.” 
i, 264-5. 

The second volume is chiefly retrospective ; 
there is much in it concerning Cromwell and 
his Puritans, which is graphic and even mov- 
ing: the author admires Oliver, though he 
seems to doubt the purity of many of the fair 
Precisians who adorned his short-lived court. 
We shall move on to the third volume. In 
those days men formed a resolution respect- 
ing the coming of the plague to England, the 
same as they have done about the cholera 
now. 


The Plague in London. 


“The court removed to Hampton, to get out 
of the way of the Plague. This calamity broke 
out just as we were going to sea; and was now 
giving frightful proofs of its increase. Thou- 
sands died in London every week. Must 
I confess, that by one universal consent we 
seemed to have resolved to say nothing about 
it? Nay, if we thought about it, we determined 
to be only the more thoughtless; and for some 
weeks, I did not suffer the word to pass my lips. 
We looked up to the sky, wandered and laughed 
among the alleys green; and Hampton might 
have been taken for an odd kind of a bit of 
heaven, privileged from the miseries of earth,” 
Ul. d. 





The Beauties of Charles's Court. | 
“ Inthe morning we loitered as aforesaid, orhad | 
a water-party, or magnanimously shot hares and 
sparrows; and Miss Stewart had a silver gun, | 
which popped as harmlessly as need be. Also, 
we shot at butts ; and we bowled much. Then | 
somebody sat to Lely fora picture, and his room 
was crowded with beauties. Lely was a high 
fellow, who affected to imitate Vandyke and 
Rubens in his style of living, as well as his pic- 
tures; but, as he was by nature a bit of a clown, 
he overdid it. So his draperies ran over with 
tawdriness, and his living into city show. How- 
ever, it was a fine sight to see the flower of the 
court assembled in his large room. His dinners 
were gross ; but with his mahl-stick in his hand 
he was not to be despised ; so the fair sitters 
languished before him with their half-shut eyes, 
as if he was a sultan. He made an impudent 
portrait of Castlemain as Britannia, with a hel- 
met on, and a storm about her ears; which was 
done to make amends for Miss Stewart's figur- 
ing in the same character on the coin. But I 
must say, his picture of Miss 'T'aafe was as good 
as if a bridegroom had done it. He seemed to 
have said, ‘Stop a moment, my dear, before you 
finish your dressing; I will take you in that 
attitude.’ The omnipotence of unresisting 
beauty was in it.” ili, 10-11. 


Clarendon caricatured by Buckingham. 

** What particularly chagrined the King, was 
the intimation that Clarendon affected a mastery | 
over all his movements ; that the royal will, ac- 
cording to the Chancellor's showing, was unable 
to effect anything, even to the postponement of a 
meeting, or the security of a party on the water, 
if the ‘cancellarian will,’ (as Buckingham 
called it) chose to determine otherwise ; in short, 
that Charles was still a boy, and Clarendon his 
pedagogue. The Chancellor was represented 
as giving ludicrous descriptions of him, under 
the title of ‘the great boy, hankering after the 
maids ;’—‘ and all this folly,’ concluded Buck- 
ingham in a tone of indignation, ‘comes from | 
an enormous old fellow who is not averse to | 
pleasure, but past it; nay, who takes out as 
much as he can, in swilling and gormandizing ; 
and, if Merry St. Andrew says true, preaches 
secresy to my lady’s maid in so edifying a man- 
ner, that she repeats the sermon to all the 
puritans of her acquaintance. ‘Then the man’ 
has a very plethora of house and land, hankers 
most indecently after fees, lays his hand on 
every waif he can think of, be it the King’s 
or church's; yet gobbles and reddens like a 
turkey-cock, if you touch a stick in his premises, 
though it be for the King’s service, and the 
King’s own; as witness the fright he gave to 
fat little Pepys about the oaks; but if you come 
before him for a seal to your warrant, be it for 
lord or lady, ho! my masters! who so scru- 
pulous as he! Hey? What? An estate given 
away, and I have only four! A gift to a charm- 
ing woman, and no respect to my gorbellied | 
hypocrisy? Lord in heaven! could not the 
King do as I do? Drink and be d—d to him, | 
and give nothing to anybody ? “ Nobody ” is the 
phrase vulgar, but we are not of that breeding. | 
Oh Master Kingston, sir, these be “ flesh- 
quakes,” as my friend Ben Jonson has it, 
enough to try the stoutest of us; so vacate, my 
masters ; we would endure our agony in private. 
Here, Molly, atque facetum ; has my Lady re- 
tired? Yes, my Lord. Have the footman gone 
to prayers? My Lord, they have. Is that | 
drunken fellow, Dixon, surely in bed? He is, 
my Lord. Then bring us our sack-possett.’” 
iil, 34—36. 

The Noble Ormonds and Colonel Blood. 

“ The pardon was given me accordingly ; Or- 
mond was ‘complimented’ with a request to 
join in it, which he did with the most loyal of 
shrugs; and in the course of a month from the 


epoch of his rape of the crown, Colonel Thomas 
Blood, Lord of Sarney and the Glinns, and God 
knows how many other gravel-pits of unspeak- 
able profit in the county of Wicklow, was the 
most content, influential, confidential, polite, 
self-possessed, well-behaved, modest, impudent, 
infernal scoundrel, in the royal presence. Mr, 
Evelyn told me one day, with a pious horror, 
that he had dined with him at the table of the 
Lord ‘Treasurer, in company with Grammont. 
I agreed with his horror; but I did not ask 
him what business he had in such company.” 
li, 343. 

We must have done. Of the gentle and 
moving scenes of this work we have given 
no specimens, though we had marked some 
of great beauty: we allude particularly to the 
love of the poor Londoner Smith for Nell 
Gwynne, which cost her some tears; to the 
inimitable full-length picture of the Citizen 
of London, who for twenty years kept his 
house in the same state in which it stood when 
his bride died on the bridal morn; and to 
the scene during the plague where the young 
merchant recovers through the confiding 
affection and care of the lady whom he loved. 
We have seldom read anything which has 
touched us more than these simple and lovely 
We must, amidst all this praise, 
avow, that we think the author has been a 
little unjust to the Stuarts, and also to the 
great Clarendon. That the officers, and they 
were eminent ones, who served with Crom- 
well in his wars, aided mainly in vanquish- 
ing the Dutch, is very true; but it is also true, 
that to the mathematical heads of the Stuarts, 
and their love for ship-building, England 
owed the navy with which she conquered: 
nor were Prince Rupert or James Duke of 
York inactive or unskilful naval comman- 
ders. Clarendon was something more than 
a sensualist and glutton : the author, indeed, 
is not insensible to his great merit as a judge 
and painter of human character, but he 


passages, 


| makes him delight too much in the knife 


and fork and the wine-cup. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt, to whom we are indebted 
for these volumes, has long been known to 
the world as a prose-writer and a poet. With 
some of his earlier speculations concerning 
society the world had little sympathy, and we 
thought that he sometimes judged hastily and 
wrote rashly ; yet in all that he wrote there 
was the presence of genius; and now, when, 
with his knowledge increased and his taste 
improved, he comes forth among other can- 
didates for public favour, we most sincerely 
hope that he may obtain it, and so mend his 
fortune, which we are grieved to hear is any- 
thing but prosperous. 


The Book of Economy. or, How to Live Well 
on a Hundred per Annum. By a Geutle- 
man. London, 1831. Griffiths. 


Tuts is a very amusing little work, and full 


of what Mrs. Slipslop calls ironing—meaning, 
that kind ironical-raillery-way which Switt 


J rx as 
| used so often to lay down for his readers. The 


dry humour of the Dean, in his Advice to 
Servants, has been very faithfully copied by 
the Economist in his counsels to the modern 
Centurion, or Commander of a Hundred— 
and we suspect that both authors have mis- 
led many, by the sober seriousness of their 
style, into a belief that they were in earnest. 
The Annuitant is supposed to arrive by coach 
from Dover, Tewkesbury, or Wolverhamp- 
ton; and the satirical Economist, with a set 
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face, immediately advises him thus:—say at 
the Bull, in Aldgate: ‘Call ahackney-coach, 
get your luggage into it, and drive instantly 
to the George and Blue Boar, Holborn.” The 


deliberate extravagance of a Jarvy, when | 


there are cabs and ticket-porters—to say no- 
thing of carrying one’s own bundle, like the 
Honourable Dick Dowlas—is worthy of the 
worthy Dean himself. But the aggravation of 
theafter-hint, that the Centurion oughtto have 
walked up from Dover, Tewkesbury, or Wol- 
verhampton, is Swiftall over—* Avoid coach 
or cab hire, at all times, and even stage hire.” 


The next advice is quite in keeping, and re- 
minds one of those hopeless errands which | 
It re- | 


are undertaken on the Ist of April. 
commends a walk towards the west side of 
Berners Street, in search of nothing Jess than 
two rooms in a second floor for five or six 
shillings a week. We wish he may get it. 


The sparrows might well perch on the chim- | : : " nts 
I “ P | interest in us, as the fortunes of England 


ney-pots of such apariments and cry, cheep 
cheep !—But the next bargain floors even the 
second-floor :—* A feather-bed and mattrass, 
four bed-room chairs, a deal-table (painted), 
bolster, pillow, wash-hand stand, and French 
(painted) bed-stocks. You may have all 


: : 3 
these for four pounds.” ‘This rarest of dealers | 
lives near the Marsh Gate, Westminster, and | 
a note very archly adds, “there is only one.” | 


There is something of Swift again in the un- 
Tl mething of Swift ag th 


chariness about chairs—four to a single man | 
is playing rather a high game, as he must | 


lose three at every sitting. But the next rule 


for retrenchment beats Jonathan! “ A walk | 


before breakfast will give you an appetite.” 
Gad-o-merey! A morning hunt after hunger! 
As ifa man of a hundred per annum had 
nothing better to do than to strop a fine edge 
tohis stomach. “ Proceed at once to No. 34, 
Brewer Street, Golden Square : you may there 


breakfast for sixpence; bread, butter, a plate | 

1 } ites af Kaa ‘ ’Piaherty as hia- 
of cold meat, and a large cup of excellent | TEVETHS OF Keating and O'Flaherty as his 
cofiee !—what think you of that?” We think | 
it might do—bating the walk against the | 


wind for a cheap dinner—and quite believe, 


after such a meal, in the five places where | 


you may dine’ for a shilling. 


The next piece of sly fun concerns shoe- | 


leather. We have heard of standing jokes, 
but this is a walking one, and involves a dex- 
terous hit at Mr. Hume and his division of 
sum tottles. The Economist allows 
pounds 
good as a bank note for comicality—directs 

> Rg > 1 
them to be bought of Reeve, Great Russell 
Street, at 12s. a pair. 
and a third. The joke, as yet, is only a fabric 

J Sip 

of two stories—but, as Sheridan was wont, 
the author proceeds to give its attic; and the 
man with six shoes and a fraction is com- 
mended to “a pedestrian tour to Hastings in 
one direction, or Southampton and the Isle of 
Wight in another.” ‘This is surely whimsical 


work! But to crown the burlesque, conceive | 
the Economist with all his gravity to invite | 


the Centurion to all this gaicty: the Cigar 
Divan, the Colosseum, the Zoological Gar- 


dens, and the Diorama—to Richmond, to | 


Gravesend, to Herne Bay and back 
Kean, Macready, Young, Farren, Liston, 
Reeve, Miss Phillips, Miss Kemble, Miss 
Coveney, Tagiioni—-to hear Madame Ves- 
tris, Miss Cause, Mrs. Wood, Pasta, Nichol- 
son, Paganini !—to give a shilling ona Sunday 
morning at the Magdalen, and a ditto at the 
Philanthropic in the evening—to subscribe 
to the London and Russell Institutions. To 


two 
a year for shoes; but in a note—as | 


Product, three pairs | 


to see j 


| foreign lands. 


conclude, having six shoes and a third, the 


Economist, laughing in his sleeve, thus com- | 
’ z 


mends him to his chance amongst the pumps: 


“ There are very respectable dancing-mas- | 


ters, who give public balls during the winter, 
and if you are particularly fond of the art, 
you may for a trife procure admission. A 
rich girl and a good one too, may sometimes 
be met with at these assemblies, and she may 


not be much more difficult to win than Lady | 


Anne.” 


Constasie’s MisceLnany. 

History of the Civil Wars in Ireland. By W. 
C. Taylor, Esq., A.B. Trin. Col. Dublin. 
Vol. LI. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. 

WE are not quite sure that the second volume 

of the ‘Irish Civil Wars’ excels the first ; 


nevertheless, we like it better. It approaches | 


nearer our own times, and awakens a greater 


begin to be more closely intertwined with 
those of Ireland. The author is an Irish- 
man, and feels for his native country with 
the affection of a son; but he forgets not, at 
the same time, that his father-land forms a 
part, aud an important one, of that powerful 
empire known by the name of Britain. His 
feelings are not wholly local; neither are his 
eyes, in their search after truth, bounded by 
party or by faction: he seeks and finds the 
materials of his history among both Catholies 
and Protestants. The narrative is written 
with undeviating simplicity: there is none 
of that tiptoe diction, of which his country- 


men are not without examples: he tells of 


the errors of his ancestors with tenderness, 
and yet with truth; and speaks of their 
glories without embellishment or metaphor. 
Yet we are sure his honesty will bring de- 
tractors. His countrymen, who receive the 


tory, will dislike him for his plain, unam- 
bitious way of relating the glories of Brian 
the Brave and his descendants; while Eng- 
lishmen, who refuse to believe that they have 
inflicted many grievous wounds on Ireland, 
will think the picture of English misrule 
sufficiently dark. ‘There are, nevertheless, 
many men of both countries who will be glad 


| to see a dispassionate history of Irish affairs 


in these quicksilvery and sensitive times. 
The narrative extends from the invasion 
of Cromwell, in 1649, to the present times. 
There are many clear pictures of a domestic 
and historical nature : 
the settlement of Ireland, by the sagacious 
Oliver, may not be unwelcome to our readers : 
“The distribution of the greater part of Ire- 
land thus made by the Cromwellians, was nearly 
as complete as that of Canaan by the Israelites; 
the example by which the Puritans declared 
that they were directed, and believed that they 
were justified. The principal sufferers were 
the Anglo-Irish nobility, who were now plun- 
dered of their broad lands withas little ceremony 
as their ancestors had used to the native inha- 
bitants. A new and strange class of proprietors 
took the place of the ancient aristocracy, and 
preserved their acquisitions under every suc- 
ceeding change. The Irish, at the close of this 
civil war, and afterwards, after the Revolution, 
resigned their country and their estates with 
wondrous readiness, and sought an asylum in 
But the Cromwellians clung to 
the land which they had obtained, even under 
the most unfavourable circumstances, and 
showed that they, in some degree, merited their 
new acquisitions, by the resolute firmness they 
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displayed in their defence. They were, for the 
most part, men of low origin, and mean educa- 
tion; but enthusiasm gave thema stern dignity 
of character, which must command a certain 
share of respect. That the act which gave them 
the lands of the kingdom was an unparalleled 
public robbery, and the most atrocious instance 


| of unprincipled spoliation recorded in any his- 


tory, nobody can question. Few, however, felt 
any scruples at the period; the country, they 
deemed, was theirs by right of conquest—a right 
which they supposed to give them absolute au- 
thority over the lives and properties of the van- 
quished. The sufferers were Papists, and they 
had been taught to look on them as idolatrous 
blasphemers, whose punishment was an accept- 
able service in the sight of heaven. There 
were some, however, whose consciences were 
not deluded by this miserable and blasphemous 
sophistry. Several of the soldiers restored their 
lots to the original proprietors for a trifling 
consideration, or generously bestowed it as a 
present. Others sold their lots to their officers ; 
and the writer has frequently seen the muster- 
roll of the troops that has assigned their grants 
to their captains, gratuitously, or for a trifling 
recompense. ‘Tradition, in many instances, re- 
cords, that the officers married the heiresses of 
the estates which they had been granted. And 
this is not improbable; for so many of the no- 
bility and gentry had either fallen in the war, 
or gone into exile, that the right of inheritance 
must, in countless instances, have vested in 
females. 

“The land, however, seemed likely to be use- 
less for want of cultivators. The Cromwellians 
had shown little mercy during the war, and 
massacred the wretched peasantry by thousands; 
others, they had transported as slaves to the 
plantations ; numbers, as we have already seen, 
had entered into the service of foreign potentates. 
The design of shutting up the miserable remnant 
in Connaught was laid aside; they were kept 
as bondsmen and slaves to the new proprietors; 
and treated as the Gibeonites had been by 
Joshua. The Cromwellians ruled their wretched 
serfs with a rod of iron: they looked upon them 
as an inferior species, a degraded caste, with 
whom they could not feel sympathy. ‘The very 
name of Irish was with them and their descen- 
dants an expression of contempt, associated with 
ideas of intellectual and moral degradation. 
The peasants were forbidden to leave their pa- 
rishes without permission; and strictly prohi- 
bited from assembling for religious worship, or 
on any other purpose. The Catholic clergy 
were ordered to quit the country, under pain of 
death; and it was declared a capital offence to 
celebrate mass, or perform any of the ceremonies 
of Romish worship. Still, there were a faithful 
few who lingered near their beloved congrega- 
tions, and, in spite of the fearful hazard, atiorded 
their flocks the consolation of religion. They 
exercised their ministry in dens and caves; in 
the wild fastnesses of the mountains and in the 
deserted bogs. ‘The Cromwellians learned that 
the abominations of Popery were still continued 
in the land, and employed blood-hounds to track 
the haunts of these devoted men. During the 
latter part of the seventeenth, and the early par 
of the eighteenth century, priest-hunting was a 
favourite field sport in lreland.” p. 59—62. 

The following is a graphic, but perhaps 
not a very accurate picture of the renowned 
Enniskilleners—the descendants of Crom- 
well’s fanatics :— 

“Soon after the English army had landed, 
they were joined by the Enniskilleners, and 
were perfectly astounded by the appearance of 
the men whose fame had been so loudly trumpeted 
in England. Every man was armed and equip- 
ped after his own fashion, and each man was at- 
tended by a mounted servant bearing his baggage 
Discipline was as little regarded as uniformity 
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They rode in a confused body, and only formed 
a hasty line when preparing to fight. Descended 
from the Levellers and Covenanters, they pre- 
served all the gloomy fanaticism of their fathers, 
and believed the slaughtering of Papists an act 
of religious duty. They were robbers and mur- 
derers on principle, for they believed themselves 
commissioned to remove idolatry from the land. 
Inferior to the old Levellers in strength and 
skill, they equalled them in enthusiasm, and 
surpassed them in courage. They never hesi- 
tated to encounter any odds, however unequal ; 
and rejoiced in the prospect of death, while en- 
gaged in what they called the service of the 
Lord. Reeking from the field of battle, they 
assembled round their preachers, who always 
accompanied them in their expeditions, and 
listened with eager delight to their wild effusions, 
in which the magnificent orientalisms of the Old 
‘Testament were strangely combined with their 
own gross and vulgar sentiments. They were, 
like the modern Cossacks, a formidable body of 
irregular cavalry, and for that very reason an 
incumbrance to an orderly and disciplined army. 

“Neither Schomberg, nor any of William’s 
generals, understood the value of these men. 
William himself despised them most heartily, 
and subjected them to military execution by the 
dozen for violating the laws of war. From the 
moment that they joined the regular army, they 
performed no exploit worthy of their former 
fame, simply because they could not learn a 
new mode of fighting. They were aware of this 
themselves, and frequently declared with truth, 
that ‘ they could do no good while acting under 
orders.’””’ p. 163-4. 


With the character of a native chieftain 
we must close our extracts :— 

“The loss of Charlemont was a much more 
serious injury to the Irish cause; the more es- 
pecially, as it gave full proof of the treachery or 
incapacity that reigned in the councils of James. 
Though a frontier garrison, and of great impor- 
tance, it was not supplied with provisions until 
after the siege had actually commenced. Teague 
O'Regan, the governor of Charlemont, was a 
brave old veteran, in the seventieth year of his 
age. He was a quaint humorist; his figure 
seemed moulded by nature in one of her most 
whimsical moods; and it was his pleasure to 
render it still more ridiculous by his dress. He 
was small and hunch-backed; his features sharp; 
his gait irregular. He wore a grizzly wig, of 
formidable dimensions; a white hat, with an 
immense feather, a scarlet coat, huge jack-boots, 
and a cloak that might have served a giant. 
He was fond of riding; and the horse which he 
selected was scarcely to be matched for vicious- 
ness and deformity. Schomberg, who was him- 
self a little eccentric, took an amazing fancy to 
the character of Teague O’Regan, and offered 
the garrison the most favourable conditions. 
‘O’ Regan’s answer was characteristic ; he simply 
replied, ‘That old knave Schomberg shall not 
ihave this castle!’ A detachment of five hundred 
men brought O’ Regan a very insufficient supply 
of ammunition and provision, which he feared 
that they would soon consume, if admitted into 
the garrison; and he therefore directed them 
to force their way back through the English 
dines. This they attempted, but were repulsed 
with loss; and as O’Regan would not admit 
them into the castle, they were forced to take 
up their quarters on the counterscarp. The 
consequences may easily be foreseen; provisions 
were soon exhausted; and the garrison compelled 
to capitulate. Schomberg granted the best terms, 
and, when he met the governor, invited him to 
dinner. During the repast, an Irish priest of 
the town entered into an argument with an Eng- 
lish dragoon on the difficult subject of ‘ tran- 
substantiation.’ From words, the disputants 
soon came to blows; and a messenger was sent 
to inform O'Regan of the breach of the capi- 





tulation, by the ill-treatment of the priest. 
O’Regan heard the story with great gravity, 
and coolly replied, ‘Served him right ; what the 
deuce business had a priest to begin an argu- 
ment with a dragoon ?’—a jest which had the 
happy effect of restoring all parties to good 
humour.” p. 168-9. 

We shall not refer to the account of the 
sorrowful rebellion of the year 1798: it is 
written with much moderation by the author, 
and with a feeling that on the ground where 
he trode the grass had lately been bloody. 
We wish these sad heart-burnings between 
the sister isles were cooled, and peace and 
good-fellowship established. A contest be- 
tween England and Ireland is like strife 
between the bones of our bosom—the body 
of the empire must sufter. 


THEOLOGICAL LiBRary. 
Life of Wiclif. By Charles Webb le Bas, 
M.A. Vol. I. London, 1832. Rivington. 
Tue Theological Library is a lucky thought, 
and, if it is conducted with spirit and talent, 
it may prove a lucky hit, and obtain exten- 
sive circulation. This introductory volume 
contains a Sketch of Christianity in the early 
days of the English Church, and the Life of 
the illustrious Wiclif, the first of British Re- 
formers. We will not say that the author 
has related much of which we were ignorant; 
nor shall we commend the volume as a work 
very sagacious and profound: we may, how- 
ever, praise it as a conscientious and clear 
book, which relates the life and fortunes of 
Wiclif, at considerable length, and with a 
perfect knowledge of the subject. All those 
who desire to know that great man’s birth 
and parentage—how he studied the Gospel, 
and, while he studied, how the necessity of 
reformation dawned upon him—how he dared 
the church of Rome inher palmy days, when 
her practice was to answer heretics, by send- 
ing them to the stake—how he translated the 
Bible from the Latin into English, making 
copies for the benefit of the people—and how 
he was protected, and finally died in peace, 
will find the information they wish for here, 
at the moderate cost of six shillings. The 
Bible of Wiclif has never been printed: this 
is a disgrace to the country; but not a greater 
disgrace than many other things. Britain is 
the most illiberal nation on earth, to the 
worth and genius which she produces. Many 
noble undertakings have been projected and 
perfected by individuals—none by the go- 
vernment, unless we are so to consider the 
restoration of the Bourbons, and the esta- 
blishment of eight hundred millions of debt. 


Private Correspondence of David Garrick. 


Vol. II. 4to. London, 1832. Colburn & 
Bentley. 
We have positively pined over this enormous 
volume of sIX HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX tall 
quarto pages, to think of the loss the pub- 
lishers must sustain by it. There surely 
never was a work so injudiciously brought 
forward. The idea of entrusting the editor- 
ship to Mr. Boaden! and of printing it in 
two quarto volumes! One half, indeed, of 
the present volume is made up of foreign 
correspondence ; so that, for merely English 
readers, it contains about as much matter 
as two Monthly Parts of the Atheneum, sold 
for three shillings! ‘“Gad-a-mercy, Hal,” 
but it breaks our sympathetic heart! We 








console ourselves, that we shall have no more 
of these aristocratic fooleries. The fate of 
the Garrick Correspondence will determine 
the question for ever. Let us therefore pro- 
ceed to extract, and glean the best things 
we can, for the entertainment of the thousands 
who have not four or five guineas to squander 
on tall copies and broad margins. Our first 
extract shall be a criticism of the great Lord 
Camden’s, on Ben Jonson :— 

“1 have been employed since I saw you in 
reading Ben Jonson; for as I have waked ge- 
nerally at five o'clock in the morning, I have 
spent three hours every day in bed in reperusing 
my old favourite. I make no comparison, but 
I do assure you I am beyond expression charmed 
with the dramatic powers of that author, and, in 
my opinion, the genius of the writer is equal to 
his art; nay, so far is he from being deficient 
in the first, that his own fund would have sup- 
plied him with every faculty of wit, humour, and 
nature, though he had been no scholar. His 
principal fault, in my judgment, arises from a 
pedantic imitation of the ancients. His prose 
dialogue is elegant: his verse hard and too much 
laboured, but by no means difficult or obscure, 
Read him again, as I have done, without pre- 
judice, and forget Shakspeare while you are do- 


| ing it, which is but just; for, to say the truth, 


he that reads an author with proper attention, 
has no leisure, while he is so employed, to think 


| of any other.” 


Garrick, we suppose, differed from his 


| Lordship, and the latter amended his judg- 


ment :— 

“T agree with you ina great measure, though 
not altogether, in your judgment upon Jonson. 
He thought admirably, but was no master of 
expression when he attempted a higher diction 
than mere prose, for that is good; whereas his 
verse is not so obscure as it is laboured, and he 
is hardly ever happy in his words and sentences, 
though sometimes strong. ‘Therefore he is 
verbose and coarse; always attempting to imi- 
tate Juvenal without success; for though he had 
language enough, he did not know how to choose 
it. Ben was a great dramatic genius, but no 
poet. Shakspeare was divine in both, though, 
in my opinion, his poetic faculties, as I have 
more than once ventured to assert to you, are 
the most astonishing. But what am I about? 
Venting my own idle criticism to the greatest 
judge as well as actor of these compositions !” 

How these opinions are to be reconciled, 
we do not know. It must have been very 
flattering to Garrick, to see the deference 
paid to his judgment. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more familiar and pleasant, than 
the correspondence between the noble Lord 
and the player—the parties always appear 
as hail fellows—it overflows with kindness 
and invitations to Camden Place ; but when 
Garrick gave up the management, and retired 
into private life—not that we attribute the 
change to this cause, but to the want of all 
natural cement in such friendships—the dif- 
ference was so evident, that he wrote a spi- 
rited remonstrance, which we insert for the 
benefit of all, whether players, writers, or 
editors, whose taste may lead them to prefer 
such “ Society” :— 

“ Mr. Garrick to Lord Camden. 
“ Hampton, Sept. 16th, 1777. 

“ My good Lord,—lIt is observed by a French 
writer, that many things which seem severe, if 
spoken as a joke, will pass as such, but that they 
grow serious by repetition. Your Lordship has 
long (jokingly as I thought and hoped) been 
pleased to twit me with a wavering in that 
faith in which I have lived with pleasure and 
wish to die. ‘Though this wart of virtue in me 
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(for, if true, it certainly would be so) hath been 
often repeated; yet still, being a great laugher 
myself, I always looked upon it as mere plea- 
santry, and rather as an ironical compliment 
than any thing else; and yet the message brought 
me by Mr. Palmer, of Bath, has made me half con- 
sider the matter as a kind of reproach, which of 
course will make me a little serious. Whenever 
J cannot have the honour as usual, and which I 
flattered myself would be annual at least, of 
seeing Lord and Lady Camden, and the Miss 
Pratts, at Hampton, I am sincerely disappoint- 
ed; but at the same time am bound to believe, 
for my own credit, that other engagements pre- 
vent my happiness. Your journey into Kent 
to Mr. Pratt, and the expectation of Mrs. 
Stewart, were urged to soften my disappoint- 
ment this summer. To make the fall as easy 
as possible, I begged of Lady Camden that Miss 
Pratt might pass a few days with us—impossible; 
—to give me some small satisfaction for this re- 
fusal, I was told that I should know when Mrs. 
Stewart came, that I might pay my respects at 
Chisselhurst. I hear that lady has been arrived 
more than a fortnight, in which time I wrote to 
your Lordship upon other matters, but received 
neither answer nor notice of the lady's being 
arrived. Mrs. G. and I have endeavoured to 
put off our Welsh journey to Sir Watkin, and 
imagined his being at Brighton with Miss Gren- 
ville would have brought it to bear; but all my 
wishes on that account are frustrated by the en- 


closed letter, which will oblige us to go imme- | 


diately to Litchfield, where my family expects 
me, and a marriage to be soon completed be- 
tween a niece of mine and a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood. Let me assure your Lordship, 


from the sincerity of my heart, that our going | 


without paying our respects at Chisselhurst is 
very mortifying to us; but I cannot agree that 
this mortification proceeds from my want of 
gratitude, taste, or attention, nor from any other 
cause but your Lordship’s total neglect of me 
in this business, or rather having something 
better to think of. Your Lordship calls me a 
courtier. If I ama courtier, it is without in- 
terest or prospect of interest. I have friends 
who are both in and out of place, and I hope 
that my conduct to both is without reproach. 
The greatest man shall not speak ill of my friend 
without some decent reprehension; and some 
opinions I have that my greatest friend cannot 
alter. I have many weaknesses, but I hope 
among the number I can never be seriously ac- 
cused of want of the most affectionate and steady 
fidelity and attachment to Lord Camden and 
his family. 
“T am, ever was, and ever shall be, your 
Lordship’s most faithful servant, 
“D. Garrick.” 


One of the very pleasantest letters in the 
volume, is from “ Kitty Clive,” on Garrick’s 
retirement :— 


“ Mrs. C. Clive to Mr. Garrick. 
“ Twickenham, Jan. 23rd, 1776. 

“Dear S1r,—Is it really true, that you have 
put an end to the glory of Drury Lane Theatre? 
if it is so, let me congratulate my dear Mr. and 
Mrs. Garrick on their approaching happiness: 
I know what it will be; you cannot yet have an 
idea of it; but if you should still be so wicked 
not to be satisfied with that unbounded, uncom- 
mon degree of fame you have received as an 
actor, and which no other actor ever did receive 
—nor no other actor ever can receive ;—I say, 
if you should still long to be dipping your fin- 
gers in their theatrical pudding (now without 
plums), you will be no Garrick for the Pivy. 

“In the height of the public admiration for 
you, when you were-never mentioned with any 
other appellation but the Garrick, the charming 
man, the fine fellow, the delightful creature, both 
by men and Jadies; when they were admiring 











everything you did, and everything you scrib- 
bled,—at this very time, J, the Pivy, was a living 
witness that they did not know, nor could they 
be sensible, of half your perfections. I have seen 
you, with your magical hammer in your hand, 
endeavouring to beat your ideas into the heads of 
creatures who had none of their own.—I have 
seen you, with lamb-like patience, endeavouring 
to make them comprehend you; and I have seen 
you, when that could not be done—I have seen 
your lamb turned into a lion: by this your great 
labour and pains the public was entertained; 
they thought they all acted very fine,—they did 
not see you pull the wires. 

“There are people now on the stage to whom 
you gave their consequence; they think them- 
selves very great; now let them go on in their 
new parts without your leading-strings, and they 
will soon convince the world what their genius 
is; I have always said this to everybody, even 
when your horses and mine were in their 
highest prancing. While I was under your con- 
trol, I did not say half the fine things [ thought 
of you, because it looked like flattery; and you 
know your Pivy was always proud: besides, I 
thought you did not like me then; but now I am 
sure you do, which makes me send you this 
letter. 

“What a strange jumble of people they have 
put in the papers as the purchasers of the patent! 
I thought [ should have died with laughing when 
I saw a man-midwife amongst them: I suppose 
they have taken him in to prevent miscarriages ! 
I have some opinion of Mr. Sheridan, as I hear 
everybody say he is very sensible; then he has 
a divine wife, and I loved his mother dearly. 
Pray give my love to my dear Mrs. Garrick ; 
we all join in that. Your Jemmy is out of his 
wits with joy and grief; he rejoices at your escape, 
and cries from wanting to make his own to Lon- 
don; it is dreadful here, but I believe it is much 
worse there. Pray send me a line to let me know 
how you do, and how the world goes, for we are 
rather dull, though my neighbours do pick their 
way to come and see me. I have since the 
snow been once out in my carfiage; did you not 
hear me scream ? 

“ Now let me say one word about my poor 
unfortunate friend Miss Pope: I know how 
much she disobliged you; and if I had been in 
your place, I believe I should have acted just 
as you did. But, by this time, I hope you have 
forgot your resentment, and will look upon her 
late behaviour as having been taken with a 
dreadful fit of vanity, which for that time took 
her senses from her, and having been tutored 
by an affected beast, who helped to turn her 
head; but pray recollect her in the other light, 
a faithful creature to you, on whom you could 
always depend, certainly a good actress, amiable 
in her character, both in her being a very modest 
woman, and very good to her family; and, to 
my certain knowledge, has the greatest regard 
for you. Now, my dear Mr. Garrick, I hope itis 
not yet too late to reinstate her before you quit 
your affairs there; I beg it, I entreat it; I shall 
look upon it as the greatest favour you can con- 
fer on your 

“ Ever obliged friend, 
“C. Curve.” 

Garrick’s own account of his leave-taking, 
in a letter to Madame Necker, is pleasant 
enough :— 

‘*] flatter myself that you will not be displeased 
to know, that I departed my theatrical life on 
Monday the 10th of June—it was indeed a sight 
very well worth seeing! Though I performed 
my part with as much, if not more spirit than I 
ever did, yet when I came to take the last fare- 
well, I not only lost almost the use of my voice, 
but of my limbs too: it was indeed, as I said, 
a most awful moment. You would not have 
thought an English audience void of feeling if 





you had then seen and heard them. After I 
had left the stage, and was dead to them, they 
would not suffer the petite piece to go on; nor 
would the actors perform, they were so affected; 
in short, the public was very generous, and I 
am most grateful.” 

Another trifle worth extracting, is a letter 
written by Colman, in the character of War- 
burton. Unhappily, at the date of it, War- 
burton, though Fivine, was more a subject 
for sorrow than laughter :— 


“ Colman, as Warburton, to Mr. Garrick. 
Jan. 3rd, 1777. 

“Dear OLp Go-By-THE-WALL,—I rejoiced 
yesterday at hearing, by fat Harry, that you 
was better; but I do not approve of your living 
too low in the gout. Gout 1s an excrement, and 
all nature is in an,wproar to expel him; you 
should therefore encourage the militia, and ask 
General Fever to your table. The general, I 
warrant you, with a few kind words, and a glass 
or two of good wine, (which to a man of your 
fortune costs absolutely nothing, as a man may 
say,) will drive the dog into Calabria, which 
you know is the foot of Italy. But to what 
purpose have you read Shakspeare not to find 
out that he describes the gout in the following 
lines ?— 

As the Pontick sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er knows retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontis and the Hellespont. 

“The Pontick sea is neither more nor less 
than the gout, morbus arthriticus, or aoOpiree, 
because the joints serve as a bridge for the in- 
flammable matter to pass over: icy current, be- 
cause the gout is a cold humour (mistaken by 
Moorfields quacks for an‘ hot one) and compul- 
sive course, because it drives everything before 
it. Then the sweet-eyed poet couches his ad- 
vice (perhaps prophetically to you who are his 
eldest son) by saying, it ne'er knows or feels 
(that is, never should know or feel) re¢iring ebb: 
in other words, it should be still drove on to the 
Propontis (i. e.) the os pubis, and the Hellespont ; 
which, by the by, is a false reading, for the 
author certainly wrote it Heel’s Point. 

“ WARBURTON. 


“P.S. Love to Mrs. Garrick: roundabout 
compliments que vous expliquerez en Francois to 
your niece. We will drink your health to-mor- 
row; and if you have any spare game in your 
larder, lend me some.” 


Of the miseries of a manager, we have 
abundant proof in these volumes :— 


“ Mr. Garrick to Mrs. Abington. 
\« Hampton, Jan. 28th, 1775. 

“Mapame,—The famous French writer 
Fontenelle, takes notice, that nothing is so diffi- 
cult to a man of sensibility as writing to a lady, 
even with just grounds of complaint. However, 
having promised, I must answer your last very 
extraordinary note. You accuse me of incivility 
for writing to you through Mr. Hopkins. Did 
not Mrs. Abington first begin that mode of 
correspondence? and, without saying a word to 
me, did she not send back her part in the new 
comedy, and say that she had settled that matter 
with Mr. Camberland? Could a greater affront 
be offered to any manager? And was not your 
proposing to Mr. Hopkins that you would speak 
my epilogue written for the character, while 
another person was to perform the part, not only 
mere mockery of me, but destroying the play at 
once? Let your warmest and most partial friend 
decide between us. Whenever you are really 
ill, I feel both for you and myself; but the ser- 
vant said last Wednesday, that you were welland 
had a great deal of company. en. 

“You mention your great fatigue. What is 
the stage come to, if I must continually hear of 
your hard labour, when, from the beginning of 
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the season to this time, you have not played 
more than twice a-week ! 

“Mrs. Oldfield performed Lady Townly for 
twenty-nine nights successively. Let us now 
examine how justand genteel your complaint is 
against me. I promised you that I would pro- 
cure a character of consequence to be written 
on purpose for you, and that it should be your 
own fault, if you were not on the highest pin- 
nacle of your profession. I have been at great 
pains, and you know it, to be as good as my word. 

“I directed and assisted the author to make 
a small character a very considerable one for 
you; I spared no expense in dresses, music, 
scenes, and decorations for the piece ; and now, 
the fatigue of acting this character is very un- 
justly, as well as unkindly, brought against me. 

“ Had you played this part forty times instead 
of twenty, my gains would be less than by any 
other successful play I have produced in my 
management. 

“The greatest favour I can confer upon an 
actress is to give her the best character in a 
favourite piece; and the longer it runs, the 
more merit I have with her, and ought to receive 
her thanks instead of complaints. In short, Ma- 
dam, if you play, you are uneasy, and if you do 
not, you are more so. After what you said to 
Mr. Becket, and what I promised, I little 
thought to have your farce drawn in to make up 
the bundle of complaints. However, to make 
an end of this disagreeable business, as the piece 
is written out, I am now ready to do it, and that 
you may have Palmer, I will give up the revived 
comedy; but even this, I know, will not satisty 
you—nor can you fix in your mind what will. 

“Were I to look back, what real complaints 
have I to make for leading me into a fool's pa- 
radise last summer about a certain comedy! and 
an alarming secret you told me lately of a disa- 
greeable quarrel. On my return home the same 
morning, I met one of the parties; and, instead 
of a quarrel between them, they were upon the 
best terms, had never had the least difference, 
and Mr. M. [Murphy] was writing, at Mr. ‘T’s 
{Tighe’s] desire, a prologue for his friend’s 
{Jephson’s] new tragedy. 

“Mr. Garrick most solemnly assures Mrs. 
Abington, that nobody has in the least influenced 
him in this affair, and he hopes the above re- 
cital will convince her of the truth of his as- 
sertion. 

“Tam, Madam, 
“Your most obedient Servant, 
D. Garrick.” 
Endorsed, 
“ This letter to Mrs. Abington was not sent.” 


Next week, we may perhaps, turn over 
these pages again. 


The Phantom City, and other Poems. By 

Edward Peele. Newcastle, 1831. Hodgson. 
Tue exterior of this volume is very creditable 
to the press of Newcastle, nor is the interior 
otherwise than honourable to the muse of 
that northern city. ‘There is enough of gentle 
fancy, human nature, and grace of dic- 
tion, to endear these verses to many readers ; 
nor are the author's attempts in the ballad 
style of the border unworthy of notice ;—nay, 
they sometimes merit praise. What we 
miss most, is that sweet antique simplicity of 
language, which, even to this day, distin- 
guishes the rude minstrelsy of the olden 
time, from the more ambitious flights of the 
present day. This want is ill repaid by a 
splendour of language, in which the line of 
the narrative, and the sentiments which it 
originates, are thrown into the shade. From 
this serious fault our northern poet is not 
free; he abounds in the language of the 





daily-press muse—he has, like other living 
sons of song, his streamings, and spark- 


lings, and breathings, and burnings ; and, not | 


unfrequently, the leading idea of the verse 


is buried, like a small picture, in the deep | 


embellishments of its framing :— 
Thine eye is tinged with silvery blue, 
Like moonlit heaven at night ; 
’Tis like a mildly beaming star, 
All cloudless, tearleas, bright. 

Verses done to this pattern have many 
admirers; but he who hopes to live half a 
century, must express himself with greater 
simplicity. 

nen 


Le Livre des Cent-et-Un. Vol. II. Paris, 

1831. L’Advocat. 

{Third Notice.] 

We continue our translations with an 
interesting sketch by Delrieu, of the Exfans- 
trouvés— 

The Foundling [ospital at Paris. 

No public edifice ever presented an ap- 
pearance more in opposition to the painful re- 
flections its mere existence gives rise to, than 
the Foundling Hospital. You expect on enter- 
ing nothing but tears and disgust, and yet you 
scarcely hear the cries of the newly-born babes 
—you expect matter for dark philosophical 


emotion, and you see nothing around you but | 


flowers, good grey sisters, snow-white curtains 
and crucifixes—to which you may add the fruits 
of weakness, perhaps of crime. You walk 
between two rows of cradles, as in a flower 
garden; only in the latter, nature gives to the 
orphan plants their proper nurture. Here you 
may see heads with flowing yellow ringlets, 


angel faces, a room poetically called the crib, a | 


pretty little chapel, and a dissecting room. This 
edifice was formerly a convent of Oratorians; 
it is now a Foundling Hospital—there are two 
centuries between these names. ‘There is no- 
thing remarkable in the building itself; it is 
like a college, a manufactory, a house in the 
street, or your father’s house. But I had almost 
forgotten a statue which you salute on entering. 
Vincent de Paule ¢ keeps watch in the vestibule 
of his temple; that same Vincent de Paule 
whose evangelical and philanthropic zeal saved 
the lives of at least one fifth part of the popu- 
lation now treading upon his grave. His con- 
temporaries put his name into the Almanack ; 
—Napoleon wouid have made him a minister of 
state.” 

“ On arriving at the outer door, I was struck 
with a sort of box or cupboard with a double 
opening, one towards the street, and the other 
inside the building. It was much like the 
letter-box at a post office, and the comparison 
is strengthened when we consider that a mother 
often dropped her child into it as she would a 
billet-doux, with this shade of difference, that 
the billet began the intrigue, and the child ended 
it. This box or cupboard is no longer used. 
Formerly the unhappy mother deposited there, 
mysteriously and at night, her new born babe ; 
then after ringing the bell to awaken the sister 
on duty, she disappeared—her tears and her 
remorse still heard in the surrounding darkness. 
It is ditierent now—a singular abuse compelled 
the change. Dead bodies of children were often 
found in the cupboard, put there either to avoid 
the expense cf burial or to conceal a crime. 
This mode of defrauding the guillotine and the 
undertaker, { no longer exists. A sister sits up 
all night at the entrance of the parloir, and 
receives from the hand the children that are 
brought to the hospital during her watch. The 
cupboard is closed, and its lock rusty—mishaps 


+ The founder. 
1 In Paris funerals are a monopoly, termed des 
pompes funcbres, and farmed out by the government. 


| versity. 





are thought less of than formerly. Whether 
the child be born in a boudoir or in a garret, 
it is now a mere family affair, and amicably 
adjusted, The infant is taken to the hospital 
at noon day; it is even recommended to the 
kind attention of the sisters; its father’s name 
is carefully repeated, and after a few tears 
the whole is forgotten. If subsequently the 
unhappy babe cry, expire, be cut to pieces by 
the anatomist, and its severed limbs sewn up in 
a canvas bag and consigned without ceremony 
to the earth, no mattey: family honour is safe; 
the mother goes either to a ball or to the Sal- 
petriere ;§ civilization continues its progress; 
surgical knowledge excites admiration, and we 
have lectures on political economy at the uni- 
All this 1s admirable!” * * # 
“In London the education of these orphan 


| children partakes of the Franklin school, and 
of the hospitality of an industrious people. 


Correct manners, and even morals, are instilled 
into them; which is rare with us. I must add 
that the mothers are obliged to appear, prior to 


| their accouchement, and declare their pregnancy, 


and although their names escape the dishonour 
of being registered, the shame of appearing 
before hand, deters all but the most wretched 
and the most abandonod from availing them- 
selves of the charity. In Russia and at Naples, 
the natural dispositions of the children are con- 
sulted before their future calling is decided upon, 
and at Moscow there is an hospital where the 
foundlings learn music, dancing, and all the 
other accessories of the dramatic art, in a theatre 
which they have themselves constructed. This 
hospital was the first to which Napoleon sent a 
guard, on the very evening of his entrance into 
Moscow.” 

“In France, scarcely have the foundlings 
passed the age of childhood, when they are dis- 
missed from the hospital. They are dispersed, 


| whether they will or not, among the lowest 


classes, with the present of an imperfect edu- 
cation; and if one of them should, under his 
homely garments, feel the thrill of genius, and 
try to wrench off the helot’s collar, his choice 
would still be confined to the alternatives of a 
plane, a spade, or starvation. 

“ If I were to say, that not one half grow 
up to reap this inheritance, poor as it is, and 
that the remainder die from the privation of a 
mother's milk, the uncertainty of science, and 
the infection of loathsome diseases, I should be 
far within the mark. At the present day, nearly 
three-fifths of the foundlings die in their first 
year. A fourth of the newly-born children 
perish during the first five days, and more than 
two-thirds after the first month. Five years 
after the day on which eight children had been 
deposited at the hospital, only three of them 
would be found alive. Extend the time to twelve 
years and there is only one survivor. It is la- 
mentable to think, that the efforts of art and 
those of administration are powerless in averting 
this deplorable mortality. It is, however, some 
consolation to learn, that the number of deaths 
decreases daily, and that the mortality of the 
hospital, at present, bears no proportion to what 
it was forty years ago: a single fact will prove 
this. Now-a-days, convenient carriages bring 
nurses to Paris from the country, and each de- 
partment has its foundling hospital. But can 
it be credited that, prior to the revolution, the 
hospital in the metropolis was the only one in 
the kingdom, from ail parts of which children 
were brought to Paris to receive a life ticket, 
which oftener turned out a certificate for death? 
A porter walked through the provinces, carrying 
upon his back a padded box containing three 
newly-born babes placed upright in it, supported 
by wadding, and breathing through a hole in the 
lid. This man quietly wended his way towards 
Paris, careless of dust, mud, the mid-day sun, or 


§ A prison for prostitutes. 
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the bustle of inns, Now and then he stopped to 


take his meals and make his young companions | 


suck a little milk. On opening the box, he 
sometimes found one of them dead. When this 
happened, he would throw the body by the road 


side and continue his journey with the remainder. | 
On his arrival, he got a receipt for the goods | 


delivered, without being answerable for accidents 
on the road.” 


Sranparp Novers—No. XI. 
The Hungarian Brothers. 


Tue illustrative plate to this volume is one of 
the very few we have been able to commend— 
we mightnot, indeed, under other circumstances, 
have selected it for approbation; but we have 
expressed ourselves so little satisfied with Mr. 
Von Holst, that we are glad of any opportunity 
of giving him a good word. This edition has, 
it appears, been revised by the author; and, in 
explanation of the military accuracy of the work, 
Miss Porter says a few words, which we shall 
extract from the general preface, as having some 
touch of personal interest. 

“It was my fortune to pass a whole winter 
once, nearly alone, in a country house far re- 
moved from neighbours. I was thrown prin- 
cipally upon my own resources for amusement 
during many a long evening: the small library 
had often before been gone through by me. I 
found no books with which 1 was not familiar, 
except a formidable range of paper-backed 
volumes and pamphlets, which had been col- 
lected by a beloved member of my family, during 
ashort visit to the Continent. ‘They were the 
productions of French, Italian, and German 


authors; all treating the same subject, though | 


under different impressions: that subject was, 
the war which broke out directly after the Freitch 
Revolution, and terminated in making Austria, 


Italy, and Prussia pass under the yoke of the | 
Conqueror,—who was himself, ere long, to be | 


put under foot by England! 

“Early enamoured of martial glory, I had, 
in my multifarious readings, already acquir- 
ed a relish for such topics as were largely 
treated of in the volumes left on my brother's 
book-shelves. I went to their perusal full 


of recollections of ancient military victors: the | 


new system of war excited in me the live- 
liest interest: a soul seemed now to be 


breathed into what was an inanimate engine of | 


destruction: and had I been of the nobler sex, 
my enthusiasm would have carried me into the 


very scenes where I knew the greatest military 


geniuses were hazarding their bold experiments 
in support of, or against each other. As it was, 
I had no better channel to let my ardours run 
into, than that of following some imaginary hero 
through a few campaigns; and by making him 
speak and act as [ thought a gallant and en- 
lightened soldier ought to do, I tiattered myself 
that even my humble romance might assist in 
exalting the military character in public opi- 
nion.”” p. vi—vil. 


EpinpurGu Casinet Lisrary, No. V. 
Polar Seas and Regions: 3rd edit. revised. Edin- 

burgh, 1832. Oliver & Boyd. 
Tuts is as it should be. Here is consolatory 
evidence that trade criticism is now powerless. 
This volume was published at the moment when 
the Juvenile and National Libraries were first 
brought before the public. The ‘ National’ is 
dead, and the ricketty ‘Juvenile,’ the worst series 
of volumes that ever disgraced literature, though 
five times noticed in the Literary Gazette within 
one month, did not survive three; while the 
‘Polar Seas and Regions,’ one of the cheapest 
and neatest volumes of our time, dismissed in one 
eighth of a column inthe Gazette, as interfering 
with the presumed interests of the proprietors, 
has arrived at a third edition, If any one desire 











to see the bold daring of trade criticism, let them { thing to make him smile in these little books, 


compare the reviews of the ‘Juvenile’ and the 
‘ Polar Seas’ in the Gazette, and judge by the-re- 
sult. 
and additions, and among the latter is a very in- 
teresting narrative of the preservation of part of 
the crew of the ship Jokn, of Greenock. 


The Writer's and Student’s Assistant ; or, a Com- 
pendious Dictionary of English Synonyms. 2nd 
edit. London, 1832. Whittaker & Co. 

A nut-shell of a volume, and therefore doubly 

useful to those who have occasion for such a work. 

To this second edition has been added an index, 


containing every word in the book, affording an | 


easy means of reference to all places where the 
word wanted is mentioned. 


Ince’s Outline of English History. London, 
Simpkin & Marshall; Dover, Batcheler. 

Tuts is a well-digested little volume; but we 
doubt how far a brief, bold, collection of facts is 
likely to engage the attention of young people, 
and still more the use of such knowledge if we 
succeed in impressing it on their memories. But 
the world’s judgment is with Mr. Ince. 

The Progress of Reform in England. From the 
North American Review for January, 1832. 
London, Rich. 

Tue proof sheets of the Review must have been 
transmitted to England, for this pamphlet is 
published here at the same time as the Review 
in America. It is by the author of ‘ The Pro- 
spects of Reform in England,’ an article that was 
republished in this country and made some stir, 
and therefore we announce this second pam- 
phlet for the benefit of political readers, although 
we have not had leisure to look into it. 

Nights of the Round Table ; or, the Stories of Aunt 
Jane and her Friends. By the Authoress of 
‘The Diversions of Holly Cot,’ ‘Clan Albin,’ 
and ‘Elizabeth de Bruce.’ FirstSeries. 1832. 
Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd; London, Simp- 
kin & Marshall. 

Tuts is a very handsome volume, and, what is 
far better, a very valuable one. It consists of 
seven instructive stories, which the young will 
read with pleasure and profit: nor are we sure 
that they would be thrown away upon the old 
and the wise. They are very characteristic, 
and worthy of the accomplished authoress ; good 
sense and good feeling everywhere abound; 
there is much knowledge of human nature, and 
that practical wisdom which seeks to be useful 
and elegant. We have seldom met with a work, 
aiming only at instruction, in which there are 
so many attractions. The writer unites the 
affection of a mother, the vigilance of an aunt, 
and the skill of a governess, with the grace and 
elegance of a well-bred lady. 


Adventures of a Dramatist. By B. Ererf, Esq. 


London, 1831. 


Tue author of these volumes is on very good 
terms with himself: he condemns the practice 
of puffs, and desires the public, in no very de- 
corous language, to come to such a decision on 
his merits as futurity will sanction. It is a 
question if these slight books will ever travel 
so far: no doubt the author imagines that the 
startling transitions of his narrative, its strange 
incidents, and hop-step-and-jump sort of style, 
will enable his adventures to win their way to 
the admiration of this age, and the esteem of all 
succeeding. We have our suspicions, that pos- 
terity will not be aware of the author's labours; 
yet, any one of the present day, who wishes to 
know how a young man, of small attainments 
and immeasurable vanity, endured disappoint- 
ment and privation, in seeking fame as a play- 
actor and fortune as an author, will find some- 


2 vols. Groomridge. 





though the style is coarse, and many of the 


| anecdotes otherwise than delicate. 
This third edition has some corrections | 


Samouelle’s Entomological Cabinet. London, 1832 
For the Author; J. Andrews; Renshaw & 
Rush. 

ENTOMOLOGY comes very powerfully recom- 

mended to our notice by the number, the value, 

the beauty, and variety of its subjects, which 
cross our path at all seasons of the year, and 
may be collected and studied in every rural walk. 


| 'This first number contains six plates, neatly en- 


graved and coloured, with corresponding letter- 
press, for 2s. Gd.; and our wonder is, that it can 
be accomplished for the money. The various 
insects are described in language that will be 
perfectly understood by all; and the author de- 
serves the support of the public for this new 
attempt to make his favourite study still more 
popular. 


Of Pestilential Cholera, its Nature, Prevention, 
and Curative Treatment. By James Copland, 
M.D. London, 1832. Longman. 

Ir is not an easy matter at present to write a work 
on cholera, which, either by arrangement or the 
novelty of its doctrines, shall deserve to be par- 
ticularly noticed. We believe that Dr. Copland 
may claim this merit, and therefore we recom- 
mend his work to the consideration of medical 
friends. 

Scuoo. anp Cot.tece Ciassics—Select Ora- 
tions of Cicero, with English Notes, §c. Lon- 
don, 1832. Valpy. 

Tue editions in this useful series are of very 

unequal merit, and this is far from being one of 

the best; there are too many critical, and too 
few explanatory notes; but, notwithstanding 
these defects, this is the best school-edition of 

Cicero’s Orations, that has yet come from the 

English press. 


Maturini Corderii Colloquiorum Centuria Selecta. 
Editio Nova; a Georgio Milligan. Edin- 
burgh, 1831. Oliver & Boyd. 

A good edition of a bad book. Who, in the 

name of common sense, could suppose, that the 

dialogues of Cordery formed a school-book in 
the middle of the nineteenth century ? It would 
be a waste of labour to show that, from its bar- 
barous latinity and colloquial form, Cordery’s 
volume is the very worst that ingenuity could 
devise for juvenile instruction, especially in a 
dead language; for, in two of the three king- 
doms, his name has sunk into unhonoured ob- 
livion: but, if there be in Scotland those who 
still adhere to a system endeared by youthful 
reminiscence, we can safely recommend Mr. 
Milligan’s edition as the best we have ever seen. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER. 

Ir will be seen, among our advertisements, that 
it is intended to publish a very useful Member of 
Parliament’s “ Complete Assistant.” We notice 
this valuable project, because we have long con- 
sidered, that the business of the House of Com- 
mons, important as it is, is carried on with less 
clear cognizance of its managers than any other 
business in this kingdom. Bills creep through 
the house—motions are made—petitions are 
presented, and many members, and parties in- 
terested, are ignorant of the matters. Well and 
clearly conducted, this publication cannot fail 
to be every member's vade-mecum ; and we trust 
all assistance will be rendered to the work, in 
the proper offices of the two Houses of Legisla- 
ture. The ‘ Mirror of Parliament,’ mirror like, 
represents only what is passing before it. But 
in this work, “ Coming events cast their shadows 
before’’—and the thing which is to be done, and 
the time at which it is to be done, is registered. 
We heartily wish the work success. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


ON A STRANGER’S GRAVE NEAR VENICE, 
Low lies the grave wherein a stranger sleeps! 
Nought comes to mourn beside that common 

ground ;— 
Save when, in melancholy Autumn, creeps 
The sullen Adriatic, round and round; 
Or when the sea-bird, with his wings unbound, 
Screams out a dirge, and toward the mountains 
sweeps: 
Or when a dead man floats across the deeps, 
Or clouds, blown land-ward, pass without a 
sound !— 
Nought else: no gloom grows near the place she 
died. 
The merry marriage bells send forth their 
chimes; 
And joy flies upwards as in ancient times: 
None grieve—Ah, yes: one heart, to hers allied, 
Sheds out its grief upon the stranger’s grave, 
Its murmurs mingling with the murmuring wave. 


EEE ° 
LIVING ARTISTS.—No. XI. 
R. B. HAYDON, 


Or the merits of Haydon much has been 
written, and more has been said: his friends, 
and they are many, have not left his fine ge- 
nius unnoticed; while his un-friends, to use a 
northern phrase, and they are numerous, have 
dwelt more than was courteous on his defects. 
Nor has he been slack himself in making the 
world acquainted both with his labours and 
his sufferings. As he is not a common man, 
neither has he been treated in a common 
way : he has been lauded by critics and poets ; 
noblemen have held out their hands to aid 
him; and many modes have been tried 
to make the world feel his genius and re- 
ward it accordingly. But the world is an 
obstinate world: in vain have men of talent 
and rank praised, patronized, and subscribed 
—all will not do: in truth, admiration must 
come of free-will: in vain is the world told 
that it lavishes its thousands and tens of 
thousands on men, and on women too, who 
have not a tithe of the talents of Haydon: 
the world smiles and squanders away, and 
there is no help for it. ‘Those who desire to 
excuse the coldness of the public seek the 
reason in the artist: his vanity, say they, is 
equal to his skill; he will not allow his ge- 
nius to have fair play—he is generally writing, 
and petitioning, and talking about it; he 
painted his name up, but then he set to work 
and talked and wrote it down, and other 
men of genius, more tractable and more con- 
versant with the world and its ways, rose 
and reigned in his stead. There is, perhaps, 
some truth in this; but it is also true that his 
talents are of a high order, and that he is 
worthy of ranking with the most distin- 
guished artists of the age. 

The pencil of Haydon gave early notice 
of something more than common—indeed, 
the character of the man may be guessed 
from his compositions: he desired to be 
thought daring, and, selecting his subjects 
from history or from Scripture, showed an 
inclination to measure himself with the race 
of giants in art who had preceded him. It 
would be unjust to say, that his powers were 
wholly unequal to the task: like the vision 
in the Castle of Otranto, he showed the 
foot if he did not show the body of the 
giant. But it is one thing to grapple with a 
grand subject, and another thing to master 
it: those who examine the works of the 





painter will find that he fails, not so much in 
the conception or the handling as in the pro- 
priety of action—in short. that he misses 
those subordinate, yet necessary delicacies, 
which contain beauty and character. ‘There 
are, doubtless, portions of his pictures which 
justify the praise of those friends who call him 
a second Raphael; and he has a glow of co- 
louring which sometimes equals the finest 
specimens of his native school of art. But he 
is often deficient in the dignified gravity— 
the severe serenity—which Scripture or his- 
tory require ; he also fails frequently in the 
action of his figures—they do everything with 
all their might, and seem to feel a difticulty 
in accomplishing a task which should be per- 
formed with ease. That his works. were 
worthy of opening the doors of the Academy 
to Haydon, was the opinion of his friends: 
and it is but justice to say, that twenty out 
of the forty are not so good as he. It was 
natural too that he should look to the Royal 
Academy for approbation, if not for help: he 
followed the precepts of Reynolds and others 
who lectured on art: he studied Michael An- 
gelo, and imitated Raphael—nay, to such a 
height did his devotion to the latter reach, 
that he is said to have affected the open 
collar and square-toed shoes of the illustrious 
Italian. Be that as it may, he devoted him- 
self to that department of painting called 
the historical, yet he did not obtain the 
countenance of the Academy. In truth, 
the Forty are reckoned slow in holding 
out their hands: they must be wooed to be 
won; and when they yield, they yield, like 
women, less to real merit than to agreeable 
manners and courteous solicitation. Though 
Haydon, as a genius, would be an honour to 
any Academy, such was the difficult disposi- 
tion of the man, or such the terror of his bre- 
thren for his powers of conversation and con- 
troversy, that his name to this day remains 
without any addition. It is the practice of 
the Royal Academy not to ask a man of 
talent to become a member: they cannot 
imagine that a brother may be too modest or 
too proud to express such a wish, and so the 
matter rests between them and those men 
of genius, who, like Martin and Haydon, 
have painted pictures rivalling those of Pro- 
fessors and Presidents. 

No doubt an academic distinction would 
be useful to Haydon : it is like a degree taken 
at college in a question of learning, and con- 
fers a dignity in the eyes of the world which 
is not unbeneficial. As such he regarded it; 
and, when it could not be obtained, he con- 
sidered himself deprived of what was justly 
his due, and more—that he was robbed of 
the pride of place and also of the rewards 
which he imagined belonged to it. He filled 
the town with complaints of neglected talent 
and public disregard for art; he pleaded, he 
criticised, he complained, and he importuned ; 
and, when all these were unsuccessful, he 
petitioned the House of Commons. Now, 
when the labours of a man of genius fail of 
themselves to bring him bread and fame, he 
had better give up the contest with the world 
and try some more profitable profession : for 
he may be assured, if he fails to rouse that 
drowsy monster, the Public, with what he 
can do, he will be less able to move it with 
what he can say. The complaints of authors 
and artists are unregarded things. Nay, 
such is the nature of the Public, that it dis- 
likes a man the more for setting himself up 





against its decisions: in proportion as he is 
presuming it is disdainful: it cared as much 
for Haydon as it cared for any one else; 
and, as Parliament is but a committee of the 
_ he was but appealing from the right 
hand to the left. That an artist should call 
upon Government to vote historical paintings 
for churches and public buildings, is scarcely 
to be credited. Government, for these hun- 
dred years, at least, have divorced themselves 
from genius; and neither Literature nor Art 
have been encouraged in our opulent isle half 
so much as they have by some of the petty 
kingdoms on the continent. A man of ge- 
nius, in France or in Germany, has the con- 
sequence in the land which is due to his 
mind: in England, he is nothing; or, the 
miserable pittance bestowed on him, when 
old, by the generosity of one king, may be 
withheld by the frugality of another. 

For Haydon to propose that the Com- 
mons should vote the manufacture of histo- 
rical works, could only arise from a belief 
that he could himself create whatever they 
commanded. He thought, perhaps, that his 
colours were equal to the brightest period 
of our national glory. We give him full 
credit for the sincerity of his opinion in his 
own powers, and likewise for his readiness to 
colour canvas, in a civil or religious way, 
according to the new Act for promoting the 
manufacture. Nay, we are certain, from the 
proofs which he has in many instances given, 
that he would have executed a series of pic- 
tures not unworthy of public approbation: 
we only marvel that he thought of applying 
to the House of Commons. Individuals of 
that house—Sir Robert Peel, for instance,— 
have been munificent patrons of art; but 
the House, as a body, patronizes nothing 
which has its rise from genius. Painting, 
and Sculpture, and Architecture, were taken 
under royal favour when the Academy was 
founded; but we are not sure that they are 
much improved. What Art failed to do, Lite- 
rature accomplished without fee or reward : 
works of genius, equal in mind and imagina- 
tion to aught else of ancient or modern times, 
have been produced, without Acts of Parlia- 
ment, in this country for centuries. We 
wish so well to Haydon, as to wish that 
he would choose canvas of a moderate size, 
and subjects of a character which include 
fireside sympathies; that he would give 
his genius fair play and work more in the 
spirit of his country. He would thus gain 
better bread, and obtain higher fame, than 
have hitherto fallen to his lot: nay, were he 
to practise a little courtesy of speech, he 
might be admitted into the Royal Academy, 
and so rest in peace. 


SALLY IN OUR ALLEY... 
COMMUNICATED BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 


Unto 
Mr. Leitch Ritchie, of London, care of 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, § Co., 
These. 
Bristol, Fag-End Lane, 29th Dec., 1831. 
Sitr,—Being myself of the liberal profes- 
sion of literature, and, moreover, belonging to 
that branch of it—namely, the scholastical— 
of which yours is only an off-shoot, I take 
leave to address you as herein set forth. 
You are to know, good Sir, that I confined 
myself during the Christmas week to my 
parabystum (a Latin word, though of Greek 
extraction, which signifieth a truckle-bed), 
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ly on account of the turmoil and terrifica- 
tion of the Burning—partly as seeing that I 
had granted a vacation to my disciples—and 
artly for the sake of warmth, coals being 
really black diamonds now in regard of the 
rice, as if the cholera, not contented with 
rt symptoms, intromitted even with the 
bowels of the earth. In this situation, after a 
season, time began to hang heavy on my 
hands; and in my truckle, or trundle-bed 
(the former word expressing the circumstance 
of the wheels, rote lignea, and the latter that 
of the motion), instead of rest, I at length 
found only weariness. 

Having read over my own library twice in 
the first three days, it was necessary to have 
recourse to that of my neighbours, and I ac- 
cordingly employed the feminine, whose task 
it was to bring me vivres for the body, to look 
out for nourishment for the mind. She suc- 
ceeded on borrowing a book from a young 
person, indeed, a pupil of my own, or disci- 
pula (which termination, implying the gender, 
[use on the authority of Pliny—see x. 29, 
De Luscinia), a tattered and antique-looking 
volume, without length or breadth, but huge 
thickness, and with the date and other parts 
of the title-page torn away. 

From what remained I found that the 
strange farrago (Horace) of the book was 
made up of “ Confessions,” and that you were 
the writer: but whether you are yourself, or 
somebody else under a feigned name, or 
whether you are a living man or a dead and 
bygone author, I cannot say. I only know 
that I was greatly struck with the singularity 
of an individual becoming acquainted with 
so many odd and surprising circumstances, 
occurring in real life and sometimes in the 
midst of events to which the whole country 
was witness. Reflecting, however, on the life, 
among others, ef that unfortunate revenger 
‘William Jones,’ and the poor young man 
‘John Williams,’ the thougnt struck me, that 
perhaps it was not so much a particular des- 
tiny that had thrown the author into acquain- 
tance with these and the like “ strange bed- 
fellows,” as a habit of observation, which im- 
pelled him to take note of minute circum- 
stances that escaped the wholesale optics of 
others. I at length began to task my own 
memory (escaping as | had just done from 
one of the most awful catastrophes in the 
history of this country), and I was proud to 
behold rising up before me the “ sleeping 
images of things” (as Dryden beautifully ex- 
presseth it), which seemed, to my eyes, to 
arrange themselves into a show, or scene, not 
dependent for its interest upon the general 
picture. The affair I am about to relate I 
witnessed with my own eyes from my cana- 
culum (or garret), but, being uncertain as to 
whether this missive will reach you—or, in- 
deed, as to whether you have not been dead 
these hundred years, I shall curtail the anec- 
dote as much as possible. If you print it in 
your own collection, or otherwise obtain its 
publication, I shall send you something more 
worthy of the honour. In the meantime, you 
may transmit me half-a-crown (in regard of 
coals), which I hope you will consider mode- 
rate. I am, dear Sir, your great friend, and 
servant to command, P. P.t 


Having retired, as usual, early in the even- 
ing, to my parlour’ at the top of the house, 


+ The half-crown sent, “and the inclosed anecdote 
docked of its pedantry, by L. R. 





I stood for a few minutes at the window to 
enjoy the balmy twilight before lighting my 
lamp. A lofty wall was before me, the blank 
surface of which was only diversified by a 
single window opposite mine. Below, the 
narrow lane, being a populous thoroughfare, 
was crowded with moving figures. The view 
was not poetical; and the sight of the distant 
crowd seemed rather to confirm than disturb 
the idea of solitude—yet, like Numa, I had 
evenhere an Egeria. 

This was a young lass of the classical name 
of Sally, whose window was opposite mine. 
The view of her window had been my only 
amusement for the last fifteen years. At 
the beginning of this period the apartment 
was crowded with squalling children, all of 
whom, to my great gratification, died off by 
degrees excepting Sally. Sally grew, and 
her auburn locks grew—first, in curls, then 
in tangles, like the hair of Nezwra. The two- 
edged, small-teethed, white comb was laid 
aside ; the hair was clubbed up behind, and 
curled before; the horn-combs gave place 
to brilliant French shell—but this was only 
of late. For many years her cheek was fresh 
and rosy; but, by degrees, a kind of pearly 
paleness mantled over this colour, without 
removing it. Her cheek, although not so 
red, looked warmer. Her eyes were less bril- 
liant ; but the light seemed only to have re- 
treated from the surface, by way of a strata- 
gem, to tempt the incautious gaze, which in- 
continent it fixed and blinded. Her voice 
lost in loudness, but you could hear it further 
off, and it acquired the property of producing 
an echo when the hearer had fallen asleep. 
As ABC’s had gradually given place to curl- 
papers, so these in turn were rivalled by Va- 
lentine letters. 1 hardly knew how it came 
about, although I saw, and watched curiously, 
every step of the process; but Sally, from a 
dirty squalling child, became a beautiful girl, 
the star of the young men, and the pride and 
love of our alley. 


It was owing, perhaps, to her having been 
accustomed to my gaze from childhood that 
Sally cared no more for the old pedagogus, 
whose eye was for ever upon her, than if he 
had been Providence itself: and thus she was 
before me, day after day, like an open book. 
Although only twelve feet asunder, we had 
never exchanged words in our lives; and yet 
I was the spectator of every event in her his- 
tory, and the confidential depository even of 
her love secrets. The affair, to say the truth, 
became burthensome at last; and had it not 
been for the interest I took, in spite of me, 
in one of the unsettled scores in her heart's 
intromissions, I believe I should have changed 
my lodgings. 

There was a young lad, apprenticed to the 
gentle craft of shoemaking, and a pupil of my 
own in the humanities, who, like many 
others, was early smitten with Sally. In 
looks, as well as in Latin, he was far above 
the other youth of our alley; and, I saw 
clearly, that he must be the destined swain. 
The paths of destiny however are dark and 
tortuous, and in the course of my watchings 
I was often amazed and bewildered. Pride, 
anger, scorn, and every kind of uncharitable- 
ness, seemed to enter into the composition of 
Sally’s love; and no eye but mine saw that the 
storms of the morning subsided in showers 
of tears in the evening. Cupid, however, at 
length triumphed, and it was known to the 





whole lane that William and Sally were be- 
spoken lovers. 

At this moment a relation of the damsel 
died, and left her fifty pounds! Everything 
was thrown into sixes and sevens. Her 
father declared that all that had taken 
place between the two lovers had been only 
child’s play—that Sally, in her quality of 
heiress, might now look beyond the alley, and, 
perhaps even into the doors of the neighbour- 
ing Custom House. Even Sally herself was 
moved for a moment—and no wonder! Poor 
William did not consider that the female 
character is as unstable as the sea from 
whence the Queen of Beauty is fabled to have 
arisen; and that the next day he would pro- 
bably find his mistress recovered from the 
intoxication of sudden wealth. He took the 
change to heart at once—deserted his home 
and business without an adieu—and went to 
sea. Let me draw a veil over Sally’s grief 
and despair. She refused steadily every offer 
that was made to her, and scarccly stirred 
out of her room from one month to another, 
but sat sewing by the window, as motionless, 
save in the fingers, as a statue. Six months 
had passed on in this way; and when, on the 
present occasion, I took my usual post at the 
window, there she was at hers, working me- 
chanically almost in the dark. 

I had not stood long, till a sound, different 
from the common noises of evening, broke 
upon my ear. It was like the rushing and 
roaring of a mighty but distant torrent, and 
seemed to communicate some agitation to 
the figures moving in the lane below. ‘The 
sound came nearer, and at last I could hear 
the national hurra! which, in England, 
shakes the air on every tumultuous occasion, 
whether of love or hate. It was now too 
dark to distinguish the figures; but I knew, 
by the tread and voices, that a crowd was 
rushing past the end of the lane towards the 
Custom House. I could not guess the mean- 
ing of the tumult, but stood stretching out of 
the window, and listening intently while the 
roar of the crowd became every minute more 
appalling. At last, as some gleams of light 
shot up into the sky from beyond the tall 
houses before me, a terrible suspicion darted 
acrossmy mind, and I rushed down from my 
garret and into the street, to see with my 
own eyes what was going on. 

Guess my consternation to find the Custom- 
house and the neighbouring houses in flames ; 
and the crowd, like evil demons, flitting 
through the burning piles, not to save but to 
destroy! ‘The fire was spreading rapidly. My 
first thought was of my library—containing 
seven volumes—my papers, my pens—and I 
rushed back again to save them. I was en- 
tangled, however, in the crowd—the long 
stairs, leading to my own garret, were choaked 
up with furniture, which the alarmed inmates 
were crushing down by main force—and it 
was long before I reached the top of the 
house. 

On opening the door, I found the room as 
light as day, and ran to the window. The 
wall of houses, that had stood dark and grim 
before me so short a time ago, was rent and 
shattered as if by lightning. In many places 
the roof had already fallen in. Sally’s cham- 
ber alone seemed, by some strange accident, to 
have escaped ; but the devouring flames were 
now gathering fiercely round it. Soon one 
of the party-walls fell before my eyes; and, 
in the sudden burst of light, I saw the un- 
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fortunate girl, who had been alarmed too 
late, standing in the middle of the apartment 
like a statue of despair ! 

It was yet possible to save—or rather it 
was possible for her to have saved herself. 
A run—a leap, such as even I could accom- 
complish, would have cleared the opening 
made by the fall of the party-wall, and land- 
ed her upon a spot comparatively free from 
the flames; from whence, by a path perilous 
but practicable, she might have gained the 
street. No one lower down than ourselves 
could have seen this ; and perhaps even Sally 
did not see it all—for, after looking wistfully 
at the opening, and standing for a second as 
if in the act of leaping, she shrunk back. 
Although my side of the lane was untouched, 
and, probably, from the quarter of the wind, 
would remain so, it would have been impos- 
sible for me to have descended in time to be 
of any use. All I could do was to lean out 
of the window, and endeavour to attract the 
attention of some men who still stood their 
ground in the lane below. I succeeded. I 
even made them comprehend the possibility 
of saving the unfortunate young woman. I 
saw them, withintense interest, provide them- 
selves with ropes and blankets, and prepare 
to ascend the ruins; when, at that moment, 
a sea of fire, like the burning waters of hell, 
rushed roaring through the lane. 
the contents of the spirit-cellars of the Cus- 
tom House that had taken fire, burnt their 


casks, and rolled in waves of flame along the | 


street. All access was thus cut off to the 
devoted girl: my heart grew sick; and I 
covered my eyes with my hands. 
instant the door of my apartment was burst 


open, and a man, in a sailor's dress, rushed | 


up to the window, seized hold of the sash, 
and, with one mighty effort, tore it away. 


“Sally,” said he, ina voice as calm as | 


death, “ be of good heart!” He sprang upon 
the window-seat, and, leaning out, tore from 
the roof, with the assistance of a hatchet that 
was slung by his side, a fragment of the 
wooden water-pipe which receives the eaves- 
drops. Holding it up perpendicularly, he 
allowed the further end to fall into Sally’s 
window; while the other, resting on mine, 
he put it into my hands, commanding me in 
a calm but stern voice, to “hold fast.” I 
saw that the timber was in part decayed— 
that it could not by possibility sustain the 
weight of a man; and I would fain have 
urged the madness and impiety of throwing 
away his own life, without even a chance of 
saving that of his mistress. But on looking 
into his face, | knew that remonstrance 
would be vain; and I turned down my head 
trembling, and indeed “ held fast.” 

When I looked up again, he was about 
half way across. ‘The fatal bridge swayed 
and cracked. ‘The hell-cauldron below, (for 
this part of the lane had been made into a cul 
de sac by the ruins, and retained the spirits 
as in a fountain,) bubbled up, and roared, 
and blazed ;—and, in the midst of the blue 
flames, I could have sworn that I saw the 
devils holding up their hands, to receive, 
with curved fingers, the victim of love. Above 
and around, fire struggled with smoke ; and 
the whole formed a picture which I shall 
never forget. William was within an inch 
of the middle. It was a miracle how the 
rotting board had held so long; but I 
knew that the instant it received its full 
strain, it would fly in splinters. I closed my 





This was | 


At this | 





eyes. The instant came. A sharp crash 
told the event ;—but no cry from the lover, 
and no shriek from his mistress. 


When I opened my eyes, Williain was | 


clinging to the severed end of the board— 
the other having been secured by Sally, who, 
when she saw it going, started from her 
trance, forced down the casement, and held it 
with the united strength of love and despair. 
William appeared to be stupified for the in- 
stant, and to hold on more from instinct than 
courage ; but speedily he regained his self- 
possession, and, with the assistance of the 
rusty nails in the board, actually managed to 
gain the window. He sprang into the room 
—covered Sally with blankets which he 
snatched from the bed—swung her upon his 
shoulder—leaped across the chasm—and al- 
ternately seen and hidden—wrapped in flame, 
or lost insmoke—gained the street in triumph. 

Sally lost her fifty pounds in the flames. 
What then? She found her lover—who is 
now her husband. 


NOTES ON NEW ZEALAND. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE MS. JOURNAL OF G. BENNETT, 
M.R.C.S. 

On the 29th of June (1822), we left the River 
Thames, and arrived at the Bay of Islands on 
the 2nd of July. During the passage we passed 
the Poor Knights’ Islands: the largest of these 
islands was inhabited by a few natives. It was 
formerly numerously populated, and produced 
so much provisions, as to induce ships to touch 
there in preference to the Bay of Islands. ‘This 
annoyed so much the people at the Bay of 
Islands, in havine their commerce checked, that 
they landed on the island, and massacred the 
greater part of the inhabitants. 

On the meeting and parting of friends, it is 
the custom to cut themselves with shells, until 
the blood flows profusely; and they sometimes 
remain locked in each other's arms wailing, not 
a word being spoken on either side for some 
time; when, I suppose, being tired, or rather 
the ceremony (for it is nothing else) being con- 
cluded, they get up as if nothing had happened, 
laugh, talk, and in the former case relate all 
the news of what occurred during their absence. 

On the 4th of July I made an excursion up 
the river Kowa-kowa; its banks are at some 
parts beautifully verdant and picturesque : the 
river does not appear to be navigable for boats 
farther than seven miles fromthe mouth, except, 
probably, after heavy rains. Some parts of the 
banks were steep and densely wooded ; others 
swampy, and covered with the Avicennia re- 
sinifera, or M4a-noa of the natives. Wild ducks 
were plentiful on the river, and not very shy. 

Ata short-distance inland, the country was 
clear of timber, and enlivened occasionally by 
native villages and plantations; some of which 
were situated on elevated and beautifully-pic- 
turesque spots. The soil appeared rich. The 
only plantations were maize (the harvest for 
which had just commenced), the quality of 
which appeared excellent, potatoes, and the 
kumera, or sweet potato. It is, however, to 
be regretted, that the natives, from a natural 
indolence, cultivate but little more land than to 
supply their own wants; and, consequently, a 
quantity of valuable land is left waste, which 
might be profitably cultivated with the different 
European vegetables for the supply of shipping. 

The New Zealanders have some idea of fer- 
tilizing their land by manure, as I observed 
some heaps of mud taken from the river, and 
left collected on the banks. On inquiring for 
what purpose it was intended, the answer I 
received was, that “it was intended to be spread 
over the kumera (sweet potato) ground pre- 
vious to planting.” 

The women sometimes, in a fit of jealousy, 





will commit suicide. I heard, when at New 
Zealand, of the following instance. A chief 
named Tukarua (who constantly visited us at 
the Thames), had a young woman as a wile, who 
was dotingly attached to him; but he, being led 
away by the superior charms of another dark- 
eyed damsel, proved unfaithful. Finding all 
her tears and entreaties fruitless, she watched 
him one night when he visited the hut of his 
beloved, and hung herself near the entrance, 
The first object that met his eyes, on leaving the 
hut the following morning, was his faithful 
spouse swinging to the passing breeze. 

On the 15th of July we sailed from the Bay of 
Islands for Tongatabu, but lay for a few hours 
olf and on near the village of Rangihu, ‘Tipuna. 
This village is curiously situated on the summit 
of an elevated and rather projecting hill, and 
has a very peculiar appearance, on account of 
its lofty site, when viewed from below. Near 
it is a missionary station. 

When botanizing, the New Zealanders, similar 
to other natives, could not conjecture the use [ 
made of the plants. “* White people,” they said, 
“are very curious—collect everything.” Some 
said, “it was intended to feed the animals on 
board.” ‘They always readily collected for me; 
and a numerous fry of the young cannibal tribe 
usually followed me in those excursions, all 
eager to carry a load, and eyeing, with much 
curiosity, the process of placing the plants in 
the paper, &e. 

[70 be concluded next week.) 
ethane eae 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ARTS, 

Bririsu Literature has, in the opinion of 
no mean judge, approached a crisis when 
some considerable change for the better or 
the worse may be anticipated: when it will 
either return to nature and simplicity, or de- 
generate into bombast and frivolity ;"—with 
this opinion we cordially concur. The drama, 
from sentiment and passion, has become a 
show-box of picturesque scenes; and litera- 
ture, from the dignity of its state and the 
elegant and vigorous simplicity of its lan- 
guage, has descended to the tittle-tattle of 
well-bred conversation : for the fine imagi- 
nation and purified passion of true genius, 
we have the frivolous gossip of the drawing- 
room and the tell-tale scandal of the private 
chamber. Criticism, we believe, is much to 
blame for this: the cut-throat atrocities of 
the Ldinburgh, during the administration of 
Jefirey, and the cold-blooded sneering dissec- 
tions of the Quarterly, in the hands of Gif- 
ford, drove men of genius to throw them- 
selves upon the popular feeling of the hour, 
and, as high priests to this new tribunal, they 
have now nothing to fear from either the 
justice or the captiousness of the critics. 
But then the rabble has power over them ; 
the wild democracy calls for all manner of 
momentary stimulants, and desires nothing 
but amusement. Genius leads no longer, 
but is led. Henee we make our breakfast on 
three volumes of scandal, from middle life 
or high; dine on the last clopement of some 
titled delinquent, done up into chapters and 
books; the secret causes of some family feud, 
wrought into a romance, serve Us for tea; 
and we sup on a full, true, and particular 
account of the late atrocities in London, with 
heads of the murderers, and their confessions, 
real or imaginary. On such themes is much 
of the literary talent of the land employed— 
it has yet a deeper descent to prove, for we 
think the times about to succeed will be still 
less favourable for works of imagination and 
genius, 
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To Art the same sort of remarks apply as 
to Literature. Against the lower branch of 
painting the higher branch has contended 
fruitlessly—fact has prevailed against fiction ; 
or rather the vulgar has put down the noble: 
history has been obliged, and that for some 
time, to give place to portrait: Art is becom- 
ing more general, so is Literature, but the 
higher qualities of both are not in request. 
We have done with heroes, and must spend 
our time with buffoons. Turner found an 
indifferent market for his poetic landscapes, 
and has taken himself to the embellish- 
ment of books: Wilkie has laid aside for a 
time his poetic or domestic pencil, and dips 
his brush in courtly colours fit for kings: 
Baily, the sculptor, has proved what Flax- 
man proved before, that for poetic sculpture 
there is no market. 

In the way of novelty there is little to be 
related. A meeting of the Royal Academy 
is summoned early in February, to elect 
a member in the room of James North- 
cote: Newton, Allan, and Briggs are spoken 
of as the most likely to be put in nomina- 
tion. Some members will, no doubt, vote 
for Elias Martin: though this veteran has, 
for many years, it is believed, been in the 
bosom of St. Luke; still he is kept at the 
head of the list of Associates ; and when a 
person is oa up to whom any Academician 
is averse, he bestows his vote on Elias. 

Wilkie has now finished his great picture 
of ‘Knox preaching at St. Andrew’s, to the 
utter confusion of the Romish hierarchy’: he 
is about, it is said, to try his hand on an Eng- 
lish Reformation picture, and a scene from 
the Life of Cranmer has been selected. 

The Examiner had lately some sharp re- 
marks concerning the pain which the Royal 
Academy felt at seeing Stanfield employed 
by the King in preference to ‘Turner or Call- 
cott: Stanfield is a man of genius, so the 
King may be right: His Majesty has also 
employed Chambers to paint marine pictures 
for him, and Francis to make his bust—what 
has the Examiner to say concerning the ge- 
nius of these gentlemen and the royal taste? 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 9.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—A paper, entitled Notes on Guiana, South 
America, communicated by Captain J. FE. Alex- 
ander, H.P., late 16th Lancers, was read. Capt. 
Alexander was induced to visit Guiana in the 
spring of last year, for the purpose of observa- 
tion, and, having reached the coast, landed at 
George Town. The landing-place was occupied 
by a few women, sitting with trays of fruits and 
vegetables; from thence a road, flanked by 
canals, led to the streets, which were unpaved, 
but in excellent order: except close to the water, 
the houses were widely scattered, each being 
surrounded with a garden and lofty trees. ‘This 
year it was found impossible to keep the gardens 
in order, owing to the amazing quantity of rain 
that had fallen, which is reckoned by feet, and 
not by inches in the usual way: in five months, 
six feet eight inches of rain fell at George Town. 
Of the natives, Capt. Alexander says, they are 
of short stature, but well proportioned; they 
walk about in a state of nudity, with a strip of 
blue salampore about their loins; their skins 
are beautifully clear, and of a light mahogany 
colour; the expression of their faces is apathe- 
tic good-nature. The state of the British slaves 
appears to be enviable, compared with that of 
the Dutch slaves of Surinam. The account 
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given by Capt. Alexander of the treatment of 
these unfortunate creatures, is revolting in the 
extreme, and it is difficult to believe that such 
refinement in cruelty can be practised by any 
people with pretensions to civilization in the 
year 1831. Any owner of a slave may have him 
punished, by paying a dollar to the executioner 
tor 150 lashes, the price increasing in propor- 





tion to the number of lashes required. The legs 
of a slave, who has deserted his master, are cut 
off;—the account is, indeed, scarcely credible. 


Capt. Alexander proceeded a hundred miles up | 


the river Essequibo in a small country schooner, 
and then embarked and proceeded higher in 
canoes. All vestiges of the Dutch settlements | 
are gone, and all is solitude and silence on either 
hand; occasionally, says Capt. Alexander, one 
stumbles in the entangled brushwood on a tomb- 
stone of some Dutchman, from the shores of the 
Zuyder Zee. An idea may be formed of the 
ignorance of the natives on the Mazaroony river, 
by an incident related by Captain Alexander. | 
Two gentlemen, who were exploring the river, 
heard the cries of a person in the woods: 
landing to ascertain the cause, they found one 
of the Arawaak Indians swinging himself in a 
hammock, fastened to trees, between two dead 
bodies, each in hammocks on either side of him. 
The motion of his hammock caused the others 
to move also, and all the time he was uttering 
the most distressing cries. He was interrogated 
as to the reason of his doing so, and replied, 
that the bodies were those of his brothers, who 
had been lately killed. The unhappy man then 
got some twigs from the adjacent trees, and 
commenced beating the bodies, calling out at 
the same time Jieya! as if ke felt the pain of 
the blows. He next obtained some of the fat 
of a hog, that had been just killed, and anointed 
the faces and mouths of the deceased, and ac- 
companied the operation by grunting. He next 
opened and shut their eyes; but, finding all his 
attempts to bring them to life useless, he was 
induced to bury them in the earth. A mat was 
then thrown over them, and they were covered 
with leaves. 

The tradition of these Indians respecting the 


Creator and Creation is very remarkable. They | 


believe in a supreme deity, who, they imagine, 
has a brother that governs the whole universe. 
They also believe in an evil spirit, and on va- 
rious occasions endeavour to appease him by 
their sorcerers or priests. Respecting the crea- 


tion, they believe that the Great Spirit sat on a | 
y ! 


silk cotton-tree, and, cutting off pieces of the 
bark, that he threw them into the river below it, 
when they assumed the figures of animals; that 
man was the last of the creation, and being cast 
into a sleep, he was touched by the deity, and 
found, on waking, that his wife was by his side. 
They also believe that the world became very 


wicked, and that mankind were drowned by a | 
| discussion on the part of Messrs. Arago, Am- 


flood, only one man being saved in a canoe, 
That he sent out a rat to ascertain whether the 
waters had subsided, and the rat returned to 
him with a head of Indian corn. So close an 


assimilation to the Mosaical History is certainly 
| north of Ekatherineburgh. 
ing paper was accompanied by a map illustrative | 


remarkable. Captain Alexander’s very interest- 


of lis route through a part of Guiana entirely 
unknown before. 

A paper was also communicated, by Captain 
Horsburgh, on the Maldiva Islands, in the In- 
dian Ocean; and a letter from the Royal Asiatic 
Society was read. By this, it appears that ap- 
prehensions of the cholera being introduced from 
Egypt had subsided. The Bashaw was on the 
eve of an engagement with the Arabs of various 
places, who had refused to pay tribute for some 
time past, and had intercepted all communica- 
tion between Soudan and Bornou. ‘The Bashaw 
had 30,000 men in the field when the intelli- 
gence left Tripoli in November last. 

In the course of the evening a great many | 


| Tuursp. 
on | 


candidates were proposed and balloted for; and 
notice was given, that, in consequence of the 
valuable papers to be read at the Society’s meet- 
ings having accumulated, an ertra-ordinary 


| meeting would take place on Monday next at 


the usual hour. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 12.—Dr. John Bostock, Vice President, 
in the Chair.—A paper was read, On Electricity 


and Magnetism, &c. by Michael Faraday, Esq., 


F.R.S., &c. 
Thomas Maclear, Esq., was admitted a Fel- 
low, and J. 'T’. Conquest, M.D., proposed. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
cg iety.......Eight, P.M. 

eee. Hight, P.M. 
Hight, p.m. 
. One, P.M. 


Phrenolc 
Medical > 
Linnean Society 
Horticultural Society . 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Kight, P.u. 
¢ Geological Society } past 8, P.M. 
Royal Society of Literature... Lhree, P.M. 
Society of Arts ............4 past 7, P.M. 
¢ Royal Society -++-} past 8, P.M. 
U Society of Antiquarie .. Bight, p.m. 
Royal Institution ..........4 past 8, P.Me 
ic Society .+. Two P.M. 
minster Medical Society, Eight, r.M. 


: s 
Monpay, 2 


Tvespay, 


V EDNES. 


Fripay, 
Sarurp. { “ aa 


PARIS ACADEMY 
Invention of a new Air-pump.—Second Voleano 
near the coast of Sicily.— Faraday’s Investi- 
gations.—Russian Emeralds. —Majendie on the 
Cholera, and his appalling picture of the state 
of the lower classes in Sunderland. 


OF SCIENCES, 


Tur meeting, held by the members of this 
Institution, on the 26th of last month, was pecu- 


| liarly interesting. 


M. Thilorier presented for the examination of 
the Academy, and as one of the competitors for 
the mechanical prize in 1832, a new pump for 
creating vacua, which acts entirely by hydro- 
static power, without being aided in its operations 
by any xoveable pieces whatever, and being in- 
dependent of piston, valve, or cock. The inventor 
alleges, that his “ Pneumato - statical Pump,” 
which is the name he gives it, is essentially dif- 
ferent from the mercurial pumps hitherto brought 
forward. 

The Secretary of State for the Naval Depart- 
ment, announced to the Academy, that the 4s- 
trolabe, on her voyage from Toulon to Navarino, 
in November last, had sailed past the new 
island, Julia or Nerita. The volcano had sub- 
sided; but, at a distance of two miles to the 
westward, a second sub-marine eruption had 
been observed (which did not at that time afford 
any trace of lava,) on the surface of the sea. 

M. Hachette read a notice from Mr. Fara- 
day, on the memoir which he had laid before the 
Royal Society of London; the notice contained 
the result of his latest investigations into electro- 
dynamic phenomena, and gave rise to a scientific 


pere, and Thénard. 

Baron de Humboldt presented the Academy 
with a cluster of Crystals of Emeralds, recently 
found in the middle region of the Ural, to the 
He had received it 
as a present from the Emperor of Russia; and 
he remarked, that it was not found in the car- 
buretted schistus of transition, like the beautiful 


| emeralds from Muzo mine, in Columbia, but in 


mica-schistus, as is the case with the emeralds 
found in Upper Egypt. The Muzo emerald 
weighs twelve hundred carats, but that of the 
Ural cluster, fifteen hundred and fourteen. 

The next communication was one, which, we 
regret to observe, is no way calculated to raise 
the name of England in the estimation of her 
foreign contemporaries. [It was a verbal report 
made by Dr. Majendie, on the result of his sci- 
entific visit to SUNDERLAND :—* 1 have found 
nothing to abate what I have already commu- 
nicated on the more serious cases of Cholera,” 
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said Dr. M. “The most remarkable pheno- 
menon in a physiological point of view, and that 
on which the most alarming symptoms depend, 
is the change in the circulation. From the first 
exhibition of the disease, the heart does not pre- 
sent more than from twelve to fifteen contrac- 
tions per minute; it is not merely that the fre- 
quency of the pulsation is diminished, but there 
is a diminution in the powers of that organ, and 
this to such an extent, that if the patient be 
moved from a horizontal, with a view to raise 
his body to a vertical position, the heart is in- 
capable of exerting a suflicient impetus to drive 
the blood to the head ; the patient, consequently, 
faints away, and sometimes expires under the 
simple operation of this change of posture. I 
am happy,” added Dr. M. “that what I have 
otherwise to report, is of a consolatory character 
with regard to our own country. ‘The town of 
Sunderland has not been attacked in every 
quarter by the Cholera; indeed, the disease has 
invaded but a limited portion of it. It is a place 
containing forty thousand souls, of great com- 
mercial activity, and the seat of extraordinary 
industry. It contains no less than eight hun- 
dred dwellings, belonging to manufacturers or 
merchants of note. ‘These individuals, as well 
as every person in easy circumstances, reside in 
two parishes, which are situated on an eminence. 
But, as to the poorer class of the population, 
they are crowded together in a distinct quarter 
of the town, (that which is properly called ‘the 
parish of Sunderland’); a quarter, lying in a 
hollow near the river, and encompassed by 
heights, on the north, south, and east, which 
impede the free circulation of the air. The 
construction of the lower part of the town is of 
a description to prevent any kind of ventilation: 
the houses are separated by wretched streets, 
not more than three or four feet in breadth; 
every apartment is from eight to ten feet square, 
and from six to seven feet high(!); and each of 
them is inhabited by a whole family, who perform 
every function of life in it, and cook their victuals 
with sea coal, in the very heart of so dense a smoke, 
that, even at mid-day, there is not more light than 
what is necessary to enable one to grope one’s way. I 
entered these miserable abodes more than once, 
and, though I carried a light in my hand, I found 
it difficult to discover the patient; in many in- 
stances, he was lying down on a sack, filled with 
goose feathers, and as this sack serves as a bed 
for the whole family, the icy coldness of his 
body was the only criterion by which I was en- 
abled to distinguish him from the others. 

“ The parish of Sunderland consists of seven- 
teen thousand inhabitants,—fouricen thousand of 
whom are on the poor-books, and are relieved, 
not directly from the house (fabrique), but 

‘through a contractor, whose interest it is to 
dispense the smallest modicum of aid he can 
contrive. Now, those who receive this aid are 
not, in all cases, able to hire the wretched de- 
scription of dwellings to which I have just 
alluded ; they are mustered in a common or 
poor-house, than which the imagination cannot 
picture a more hideous abiding-place : this is es- 
pecially applicable to the Infirmary, a chamber 
twenty feet square, round which a row of such 
sacks of feathers as I have before described, is 
ranged. On these sacks are rolled, peli-mell, 
women, children, and old men, (most of them in 
a dying state,) and they are attended by other 
paupers, who are suffering too much in their own 
persons to have any feeling for their fellow-crea- 
tures’ agonies! In no part of the lower town of 
Sunderland are there any public sewers; the 
filth and putrid matters are consigned to the 
roof or street; and the banks of the river are 
coated with a noxious surtace, the greater por- 
tion of which is composed of those defilements. 
This inconceivable degree of uncleanliness, 
combined with the complete absence of venti- 
Jation, and the extreme destitution under which 


a part of the population pine, are obviously 
favourable, in an eminent degree, either to the 
breeding or propagation of disease. Hence, 
the Sunderland faculty have remarked for a long 
time past, that not a year transpires without the 
appearance of some destructive epidemy in this 
quarter—either typhus, scarlet-fever, or scar- 
lettina.” 

Dr. M. added, that, owing to the popular 
prejudice against dissection, he had only been 
able to examine one isolated subject; and closed 
his report by commenting, in no strain of eulogy 
indeed, on the sanitory measures adopted at 
Sunderland. In the subsequent debate, M. 
Moreau de Jonnés vindicated the Board of 
Health from his colleague’s aspersions, and laid 
much stress upon the value of the official re- 
ports supplied to him by that body; against 
which, however, Dr. Majendie again levelled 
his anathema. 





FINE ARTS 

Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, 

with lettcr-press descriptions. 2 vols. London, 

1831. Tilt; Moon, Boys, & Graves. 
Tuts very interesting work is now completed 
—it contains eighty landscapes after Stanfield, 
Robson, Daniell, Dewint, Constable, Fielding, 
and other skilful artists, all engraved by the 
two Findens; of these, some five and twenty, 
which we could select, are worth the five pounds 
which the volumes cost. This is the true and 
satisfactory way of embellishing works of genius ; 
that learned society, whom the satirist lampoons 
for examining the moon by her own light, were 
wiser than those men who desired to explore 
her by means of a farthing candle. For instance, 
in the Dumfrieshire part of the Waverley Novels, 
‘Guy Mannering,’ and ‘ Redgauntlet,’ we are 
infinitely better pleased to see the splendid 
‘Firth of Solway,’ with its winding shores and 
dancing waves, ‘ The Old Castle of Lagg,’ ‘The 
Baronial Ruins of Caerlaverock,’ ‘The Waste 
of Cumberland,’ nay, even the good ‘Town of 
Dumfries’ itself, with its three steeples and its 
grave of Robert Burns, than we should be to 
look at any creations of the painter’s fancy, 
though made, as he imagined, in the spirit of 
the text. But it is not to that beautiful and 
secluded district, that we owe all the attractions 
of these volumes; the artists have wandered 
with the writer, from the Orkneys to the Straits 
of Dover, and made an excursion into France, 
selecting with much judgment, the interesting 
and picturesque scenes which the northern 
novelist had introduced into his pages. From 
many painters’ portfolios these scenes have been 
collected—one of no common beauty was sup- 
plied by the Marchioness of Stafford. ‘Though 
it would probably have been as well to have 
given the Findens the aid of other brethren of 
the graver, yet the illustrations are surpassingly 
beautiful; it is to their advantage, too, that they 
are calculated to bind up, at the will of the pur- 
chaser, with the volumes of Scott. 


Illustrations to all Editions of the Waverley Novels ; 
* Pirate’ to * Quentin Durward.’ Part LV. Lon- 
don, 1831. Moon, Boys & Graves. 

We have before admitted that these illustra- 

tions have decidedly improved. This part con- 

tains many clever pictures, and amongst others, 
the vignettes to ‘Quentin Durward,’ and those 
capital ones by Purser and Wilkie to ‘ Peveril.’ 


Select Views of all the Principal Cities of Europe. 
London, 1851. Moon, Boys & Co. 
We presume this work has not been very suc- 
cessful, from its hurrying to a close on the pub- 
lication of only five parts; it was rather for 
fidelity than beauty, that it claimed the patron- 
age of the public, and we think, under such 
circumstances, it should have been published at 





a lower price. We take this opportunity of 





giving a hint to printsellers generally, that the 
first of them who shall boldly come forward, with 
sufficient capital to take the lead, and give the 
public works of the highest excellence at the 
lowest possible price, will stand a good chance 
of making a fortune; and such a man shall have 
our zealous support—but two things are the 
condition, the lowest possible price, calculating 
on the largest possible sale, and the finest works 
that art can produce ;—to this it will come, and 
the sooner the better ; and the first in the field 
will reap the richest harvest. We may say more 
on this subject shortly. 














MUSIC 
PROGRAMME OF THE ARRANGEMENTS OF THE 
KING’S THEATRE. 

Tuis important State Paper in the World of 
Fashion is now submitted to the Public. 

The Opera will open on the 24th or 28th. 
The following is the official list of Artists en- 
gaged. It does not materially differ from our 
announcement three weeks ago :— 

OPERA. 

Signora Adelaide Tosi, Signora G. Grisi, Madame §, 
Devrient, Madame Rosa Mariani, Madame D. Cinti, 
Madame De Meric, Madame Battiste, Madame Gran- 
dolfi, &c.—Monsieur Adolphe Nourrit, Signor D. Don- 
zelli, Signor |B. Winter, Signor Tamburini, Signor L, 
Mariani, Signor V. Galli, Signor Arnaud, Signor Ar- 
rigotti, Signor Giubilei, Signor Piozzi, &c. &c. 

BALLET. 

Mademoiselle Taglioni,t Madlle. Heberle, Madame 
Brugnolli, Madame Lecompte, Madame Apncellin, 
Madlie. Varin, Madlle. Guichard, Madlle. Chavigny, 
Madlle. Proche, Madlle. Hullin, &c.—M. Albert, 
Signor Guerra, Signor Samengo, M. Taglioni,+ M. 
Albert, fils, M. Bretin, M. D’ Egville Michau, M. Mar- 
tin, M. Finart, M. Albert, Signor Samengo, M. Tag- 
lioni, pere, M. Simon, &c. 

ORCHESTRA.} 

Director of the Orchestra, Signor Costa; LEADER of 
the Orchestra, Signor gag a ag : Messrs. 
Mori, Dando, Watts, Murray, Nadaud, Pigott, Ella, 
Kearns, Wallis, Baker, Reeves, Bohrer, ‘Tolbecque, 
Griesbach, Zerbini, Littolff, Anderson, W atkins, ‘Tho- 
mas, &c.—V1oLE: Moralt, Warre, Alsept, Daniels, 
Chubb, Nicks, &c.—V10LoNcELLI: Lindley, Rousselot, 
Hatton, Crouch, sen., Crouch, jun., Brooks, &c.—Coy- 
TRABASSI: Dragonetti, Wilson, Howell, Anfossi, Flow- 
er, Taylor, &c.—F tautt: Messrs. Nicholson and Card. 
Oxnoe: Messrs. Cooke and Barret. —CLARrtint : Messrs. 
Willman and Powell.—Facorr1: Messrs. Mackintosh 
and Tully.—Corn1: Messrs. Platt, Ray, Calcott, and 
Tully.—Tromse: Messrs. Harper and Irvin.—Trom- 
BONI: Messrs. Mariotti, Smith sen., Smith jun. 
—Timpani, Mr. Chip.—Stage Manager, Mr. Charles 
Broad ; Scene Painter, Mr. William Grieve ; Prompter, 
Signor Rubbi; Secretary to the Box Department, Mr. 
Seguin ; Poet and Italian Translator, Dr, Giuseppe 
Giglioli. sepa 

‘The Choruses, under the direction of approved 
Masters, together with the Corps de Ballet, have 
been entirely remodelled and increased; and it 
is presumed will be found consistent with the 
rest of the arrangements in their several de- 
partments. ss 

The following are some among the musical 
works which are proposed to be represented :— 
he ‘Esule di Roma,’ and ‘Olivo e Pasquale 
of Donizetti—‘ La Straniera’ of Bellini—‘ Il 
Demetrio e Polibio’ of Rossini, being the first 
production of his pen; with, perhaps, the ‘ Ar- 
mida’ or ‘Ermione’ of the same author— 
‘L’Alfredo’ of Mayr—‘ I] Sansone’ of the cele- 
brated Professor Basily, now the President of 
the Imperial Conservatory of Music at Milan— 
‘La Vestale’ of Spontini—‘ L’Annibale in 
Bettinia’ of Niccolini—‘ La Sylvana’ of Weber 
—‘ Il Matrimonio per raggiro’ of Cimarosa— 
the ‘Maometto’ of Winter—and ‘ L’Idomenco, 
Re di Creta’ of Mozart. In addition to the 








+ The term of the engagement of Mademoiselle 
TaGuion1 and her Brother depending upon the result 
of a letter expected daily from the Court of Berlin, the 
Public are requested to observe, that the above are not 
to be reckoned upon, as forming a portion of that Com- 
pany to which the Director pledges himself for any 
considerable length of time. 

t As the contracts have ae _— pers —<¢ 
with every proposed Member of the Orchestra, it ma. 
possibly oan that a few of the names may be changed. 
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above, the celebrated opera of ‘ Robert le Dia- | veloped as we could have wished, and we were | 


ble’ has been purchased, and, with the original 
Performers from the Academie Royale at Paris, 
will be produced under the immediate direction 
of its great author, Meyerbeer. On this occa- 
sion, an Overture, which has hitherto been 
wanting, will be composed by him, and no ex- 
ertion or expense avoided to render the whole 
the most perfect entertainment possible. The 
‘Esule di Granata’ of the same author, will at 
the same time be brought out, under his direc- 
tion, the entire of the second act being re- 
written for the occasion: ‘ La Dame Blanche,’ 
translated into Italian, will likewise be repre- 
sented by the performers of the Academie 
Royale, and M. Boieldieu, the author, it is ex- 
pected, will add to its interest, and ensure its 
success, by his presence. 

Offers have been likewise held out to the 
celebrated Maestro Paér, to attend at the repre- 
sentation of his most favoured work, ‘ Sargino,’ 
which the Director has reason to believe will 
not be refused. 

A company of German performers has been 
engaged to represent the chefs-d’wuvre of their 
national composers, in their native language, 
during the months of May and June. ‘These 
performances, with the grand Ballet, will be 
produced alternately with the Italian Operas, 
and subscriptions will be opened for the same, 
either separately or in conjunction with the or- 
dinary entertainments of the establishment. The 
company, which has been selected from the élite 
of all Germany, will be complete both in num- 
bers and ability. The following eminent artists 
have already been engaged for the occasion :— 

Mademoiselle Nanette Schechner, Madame Schrae- 
der Devrient, Madile. Heinefetter, Madlle. Schutzel, 
Madame Spitzeder, Madlle. Schneider, &c.—Herr 
Haizinger, Signor Giulio Pellegrini, Herr Dobler, Herr 
Wachter, Herr Spitzeder, Herrn Wieser, Hahn, &c. 

The Music will consist of all the principal 
modern compositions of the German school. 
The ‘Fidelio’ of Beethoven—* Eurianthe’ and 
‘Freischutz’ of Weber—the ‘ Jessonda’ of Spohr 
—the ‘Hochzeit der Figaro,’ ‘Belmonte e 
Constanze,’ and ‘Don Juan’ of Mozart—the 
‘Macbeth’ of Chelard, who has been induced to 
come from Munich, to preside at the represen- 
tation—the ‘Vampyr’ of Lindpaintner, who like- 
wise will honour the performance with his pre- 
sence—the ‘ Emmeline’ of Weigl—the ‘ Reeber- 
braut’ of Ries ;—these, and whatever others 
may be found in the repertoire of the existing 
company, the entrepreneur states, shall be re- 
presented in the great Theatre of the Italian 
Opera House. 

Next week we may add some few less im- 
portant arrangements. 








THEATRICALS 


DRURY LANE. 

A musical drama, in three, acts called ‘ My 
Own Lover,’ was produced here on Wednesday 
with success. The drama itself, as well as the 
music, we understand to be from the hic et ubique 
pen of Mr. Rodwell, whose works we have, 
within a short time, had to notice at Covent 
Garden, the Adelphi, and the Olympic. We are 
not in the habit of detailing plots at length, 
thinking it best to say enough to excite curio- 
sity, and then to let our readers go and judge 
for themselves. In the present instance, it is 
fortunate that we are not, for the piece consists so 
much more of incident and situation than of plot, 
that it would be impossible, within any reason- 
able space, to follow it through all its windings 
and turnings. The principal point, from which 
the name arises, is the endeavour of a young 
lady, Donna Julia, (Miss Phillips,) to turn a 
wayward lover into a steady one, by exciting his 
jealousy, and this she effects, by disguising her- 
self in male attire and passing for her own lover. 
The incidents were not quite so clearly de- 





now and then at a loss to understand where the 
actors were, and how they got there; but the 
whole thing was light and agreeable, and, as- 
sisted by some pretty music, passed to its con- 
clusion with considerable applause, and without 
a symptom of disapprobation. ‘The third act, 
contrary to custom, was better than either of 
the others. 
produced, by some volunteer falsehoods of Scipio, 
a servant (Mr. Harley). 
well managed and well sustained, and the efiorts 
of author and actors were rewarded by shouts of 
laughter. Mr. Wood was evidently labouring 
under a cold, but he sang with much taste and 
sweetness. His first ballad, which is very pretty, 
was deservedly encored.—It is always painful to 
us to speak ofa lady in any other terms than those 
of praise, but if the management will continue 
to be so injudicious as to put Miss Pearson into 
parts for which she is in no way fitted, we are 
bound, on behalfofthe public, to object. We know 
not why Mrs. Wood did not take the part—but, 
whatever was the cause of her absence, there are 
several ladies on the establishment to whom, 
after her, but before Miss Pearson, the principal 
part in a musical piece ought to have been en- 
trusted. 
the drama itself contained one— Miss Field, cne 
of the most correct singers, and one of the best 
female musicians, perhaps tie best, on the stage, 
was sent on to lead one chorus, while the first 
singing character was occupied by a lady who is 
not to be compared to her, either as a singer or 
as an actress. 
those who approve of any actor or actress re- 


fusing to do that which is best for the interest | 


of the theatre from which they receive a salary; 
but there is a medium in all things. This is an 
extreme case, and it is a duty which we owe to 
modest talent to remonstrate against such an 
affront being put upon it. What right have 
managers to complain of the public neglecting 
their houses, if such things, be it through mis- 
take or wilfulness, are persisted in? It is no 


answer to this to say, that Miss Pearson was two | 


or three times encored; we have no wish to 
make our remarks more disagreeable than we 
feel absolutely called upon to do, but our allu- 
sion will be sutiiciently understood, when we 


say, that such encores were not in accordance | 


“In the Imperial Library of the Austrian me- 
tropolis is a perfect copy of ‘H4#Stephani The- 
saurus Lingua Greca,’ which contains a host 
of manuscript comments, the author of which 
had hitherto remained unknown. One of the 
librarians, whilst engaged in perusing these 
comments a short time back, discovered one in 


| which the writer says—‘ Vide meam scholam in 


In this a very amusing situation is | 


The equivoque was | 


We need not go far for an instance— | 


Editione Horatii, libro — Od.—.’ Didot, hearing 
of this occurrence, set about investigating the 
various editions of Horace published by H. 
Stephens, end was fortunate enough to hit upon 
the very passage to which the unknown com- 
mentator referred; from this circumstance he 
considers himself fully justified in ascribing the 
notes in the Vienna copy to Stephens himself, 
and he has announced his intention of turning 
them to all possible advantage in his new edition 
of the Thesaurus.” 

Bent’s List of Books published during the Year 
1831.—It appears from this little useful compi- 
Jation, that the number of new books published 
in the last year was about 1100, exclusive of 
new editions, pamphlets, or periodicals—being 
50 less than in 1830, 

Royal Patronage-—The civil list of Louis 
Philippe contains some items, which, we con- 


| ceive, would not figure to an useless purpose in 


We are not of the number of | 


that of a King of Great Britain, whether ina 
political, or literary and scientific point of view. 
Those, to which we refer, are,— 
Library Department, (for subscrip- 
tions to publications) ........£10,000 
Music, boxes at theatres, and bene- 
ES 00 00000000 cc ce secescesen 
Manufactures ..... coe 
Museums and the Fi 
Works oF Agt oc cccedasécccese 
Medals and Mint .......+eeeee. 


12,000 
23,4500 
18,000 
20,000 
16,200 
It would, therefore, appear that the French 
Sovereign has a sum of nearly One hundred 
thousand pounds placed at his disposal, for the 


} . . , : 
; Special encouragement of native arts, sciences, 


with the feelings or wishes of a vast majority of 


the audience.—Mr. Farren made the most of a 
part which did not afford him any very striking 
opportunities ; and he is the more entitled to our 
thanks, because we have sometimes accused 


him of being a wee-bit covetous. Miss Phillips 
had an arduous part, if we only consider the | 


number of times she had to change her dress— 


it was certainly eithersix or seven. She acquitted | 


herself very well, as did Mr. Wallack, Mr. Har- 
ley, Mrs. Orger, and Mrs. Humby. ‘ My own 
Lover’ was given out for Saturday amidst gene- 
ral approbation. 


Meyerbeer’s opera, ‘Robert le Diable,’ the | 


scramble for which ended in favour of Mr. Ma- 
son, the lessee of the Italian Opera House, is, 
nevertheless, about to be produced somehow at 
Drury Lane and the Adelphi. Should it prove 


successful, we suppose that, as in the case of | 
‘Der Freischiitz,’ the other houses will follow | 
with it; and then the majors and minors, who | 


have long been trying to play the devil with one 
another, will all be playing the Devil together. 








MISCELLANEA 


Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus.—We mentioned, 
in a former number, that Didot had a greatly 
improved edition of this inestimable work in 
hand. 
recent discovery at Vienna, of which we borrow 
the subsequent detail from a German paper. 


Its value will be much enhanced by a | 


| 


and manufactures. 

Vienna Periodica! Literature.—For a popula- 
tion of three hundred and odd thousands, the 
press of the Austrian capital supplies three 
uewspapers, and ten literary publications, either 
weekly or monthly, 

Phrenology.—Mr. Forbes Winslow will this 
evening read a paper atthe Westminster Medi- 
cal Society, on the application of Phrenological 
science to the elucidation of insanity. 

Contradictions of Proverbs.—“*'The more the 
merrier.” Not so; one hand is enough in a 
purse.—* Nothing hurts the stomach more than 
surfeiting.” Yes; lack of meat.—* Nothing but 
what has an end.”’ Not so; a ring hath none, 
for it is round. —* Money is a great comfort.” 
Not when it brings a thief to the gallows.—* The 
world is a long journey.’ Not so; the sun 
goes over it every day.—* It is great way to the 
bottom of the sea.’ Not so; it is but a stone’s 
cast.—* A friend is best found in adversity.” 
Not so; for then there is none to be found.— 
“The pride of the rich makes the labour of the 
poor.” Notso; the labour of the poor makes 
the pride of the rich. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


“Days of | Thermom. 
W.x Mon. | Max. Min. 
5 26 | 20.84 
6, 39 3 29.30 
7/41 35 | 29.10 
5 K | Stat. 
9 Stat. 
3. 10 af | 29.20 


| Barometer. Weather. 


_—— | Winds. 


Cloudy. 
Ditto. 
Rain, v.M. 
Cloudy. 
Ditto. 
Rain. 
Wed. 11} 50 20.45 Rain, P.M. 

Prevailing Clouds. — Cirrostratus, Nimbus. 

Nights and Mornings for the greater part fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 39°. Increase of 
day on Wednesday, 22°. 
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"NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


Forthcoming.—Lady Chariotte Bury will shortly 
present to the public a Poem, entitled, Some Account 
of the three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany: Valom 
brosa, Camaldoli, and Laverna. 

A new Novel, by Mr.Horace Smith, entitled, Romance 
of the Early Ages. 

A new Novel, to be called Stanley 
Schoolfellows, by Mr. Galt. 

Mr. Charles Macfarlane proposes to publish, by sub- 
scription, a WVescription of the Present State of the 
Seven Churches of Asia Minor, to be illustrated by 
seven etchings, by Mr. Thomas Knox, from Views taken 
on the spot. 

The Journal of a Tour in the Years 1828-9, through 
Styria, Carniola, and Italy. By J.J. Fobbin. 

Chantilly. 

The Member: an Autobiography. 
‘The Ayrshire Legate 

A Dictionary of Foreign Bibliography. 
Thomas Lowndes. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels, being an Account 
of Captain Basil Hall’s Naval Life and Early Voyages. 
Second Series. 

Just published.—Companion tothe Endless Amuse- 
ment, ISmo. 2s. Gd.—New Siphynx, i8mo. 1s, 6d.— 
Lyell’s Principle sof Geology, Vol. 2, 8vo. 12s.—Acland’s 
Illustrations of the Vaudois, royal Svo. 10s. 6d.; large 
paper, 15s.—Landscape Illustrations to W averley No- 
vels, 2 vols. 8vo. 4/.4s.; India proofs, 7/. 7s.: before 
letters, 102.10s.—Fenton’s French Speaker, 12mo. 4s.— 
Fenton’s French Genders made Easy ,tid.—Taylor’s Eton 
Greek Grammar, translated into English, 12mo. 4s.— 





Buxton, or, the 


By the Author of 


By William 











The Gospel of St. John, in French, with interlinear | 


Translations and Notes, by Fenton, 12mo. 4s.—The 
Spiritual Gleaner, 18mo. 3s.— Narratives of the Plague, 
edited by the Rev. J. Scott, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Observa- 
tions on the Mussulmans of India, by Mrs. Meer Hassan 
Ali, 2 vols. 8vo. 14. 1s.— Memoirs of the Wernerian Na- 
tural History Society, Vol. 6, 18:.—Chambers’s Scot- 
tish Jests and Anecdotes, 12mo. 6s. 6¢d.—Le Talisman, 
for 1832, ls. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Thanks to H. S.—S. T.—Brittain’s Historical Drama 
~—A Second Series of Miss Mitford’s American Stories— 
and other works, arrived too late for review. 

The description of the Metapontine Coin, referred to 
in the notice of Mr. Millengen’s work, was, at the last 
hour, omitted for want of room. 

In the fifth line of the ballad by the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, last No., for Aaid read rail; there were other 
inaccuracies in the first edition, but so obvious, that it is 
not necessary to point them out: they were mostly cor- 
rected in a second edition. 

An extra sheet of Eight Pages, containing Title-page 
and Index, is given GRATIS with the present Number. 
—Subscribers should lose no time in completing their 
volumes, as several numbers are already scarce. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL WORKS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
ned by. Ww hitt aker, t reacher aud Co. Ave Maria-iane. 
EN of MODERN 
Fl GENERAL HISTORY ; containing 
e —~ snl Description of all the Countries, States, 
in the known World, as determined at the Congress ; th 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants. To which are 
added, Ilistorical Notices, and Questions for Examination. 
ROBERTS, 
ravings, 6s. 6d. bound and lettered. 
Il. 


Epitome of Classical Geogra) 
by eg al \ 
By W.c 
Sy. can a aud ke 












Publish 
H 

















With Maps and other Fu 





phy. Illustrated 
Notices of the most celebrate od Nations of Anti quity. 
or, A.M. With Maps, engraved by Siduey Hail, 
ered, 








Ill. 

Elements of Astronomy; containing an ac- 
enrafe and compendious description of the 
of the Heavens, and of the Heaveuly | Xe. To which is 
prefixed, an Historical Sketch of the Rise und rogress of Astro- 
homy, from the earliest period to the present day. By A, Pic- 
quot, In 12mo., 6s, ‘well 


general phenomena 








IV. 
A Companion to the Globes ; comprising the 
various Problems that may be performed by the Globes, preceded 
by the subjects to which they refer; and accompanied by more 
than one thousand examples, and recapitulary exercises, Ke. ‘Vo 
which is adde ms d Astronomical Introduction, ay 
Appendix, cor ’ 
stellation 1, ‘ sy T. Linuington. 
bound and lettered. 
A Key to the above, 2s. 
Vv. 
A Celestial Atlas, comprising projections of 
the planispheres, and particular constructions of the signs of the 
Zodiac, and the constellations in each hemisphere, exactly 
“y appear in the heavens, ina series of thirty beautifully-en- 
laps, whieh are illustrated by scientific description 
ir contents, and by catalogues of the stars, from the tto 
the sixth magnitude inclusive, showing, by inspection, in sucees- 
sive columns, their names, magnitude, right osion in time 
and degrees, and their declinations, with the ual difference 
of both; the whole ac vanied by astrono i problems and 
eNercises, analogous to those performed with the celestial globe. 
but adapted also to nautical and telescopic observation. By A. 
Jamieson, LL.D, In 4to, 25s. plain, or 31s. 6d. coloured. 
Vi. 
An Atlas of Outline Maps of the Heavens, 
adapted to Dr. Jamieson’s ‘ Celestial AUas,’ for the use of schools 
@ud private instruction, 4to, lus, 






‘The third edition, 4s. 6d. 





























is of | 





Just ‘published, sass?” eypah Nerme ral enecitns 5s, bound 
THE LITE RARY SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS-BOOK. 


by the Rev 
Second editi 
This work contains popular d iptions of the most interesting 
and « useful objects of science, nin plain and familiar lan- 
Vhe design of the com; viler has been to collect a series 
coding ¢ lessons which should combine both information and 
amusement, and which should awaken the attention of youth to 
the study of the natural sciences, by the details of such’ facts as 
are most likely to arrest attention and stimulate inquiry. ve 
lessons in the end of the volume consist of a series of reflections 
on the works of the creation, collected from the best modern 
writers ; ee sublime truths of Natural Theology being thus ap- 
propriately subjoined to the description of the Universe, lead the 
youthful mind, by an easy process, from the contemplation of the 
iaterial world to reverence and admiration of the all-wise and 
all-powerful Author of its existence, 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
Also, New Editions of 
Pinnock’s Juvenile Reader, 1s. 6d. 
Explanatory English Reader,4s.6d. 
Introduction to English Reader, 3s. 
History of the Bible, 3s. 
Children’s Preceptor, 2s. 
English Expositor, 1s. 6d. 


“end 


-J. PLATTS. 
improve 


























Duncan's 





HISTORIES FOR SCHOOLS. 

eens ad by Whittaker, Treacher and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
o. the 22nd Edition, 6s. bound and lette ted, 

IN NOC K’S improved Edition of GOLD- 

SMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with a Dictionary, 

»graphical, Historical, &c splaining every difficulty, fixing 
the proper sound and meaning of the words, and re sudering 
every part easy to be understood; with a continuation of the 
History, from the Peace of Amiens up to the year 1831. ‘To which 
are added, several new Chapters, copious Notes throughout, and 
three interesting and comprehensive Genealogical Tables of the 
Sovereigns of England; with Portraits of all the Sovereigns and 
the junior branches of the presevt Royal Family, and coloured 
Map, containing the ancient aid modern divisions, &c. ; and many 
other valuable improvements, 

















II. 

Pinnock’s Edition of Goldsmith’s History of 
Greece, on the Pian of the History of England, with Maps and 
Frontispiece, In l2mo. 5s. 6d. bound and lettered. 

iil. 

Pinnock’s Edition of Goldsmith’s History of 
tome, with Maps and Plates, In 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound and 
lettered. 

IV. 

The History of France and Normandy, from 
the Accession of Clovis to the Battle of Waterloo, By W. C. 
Taylor, A.M. In j2mo, with a _— 6s, bound and lettered. 


The Historical — 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Phis is an ix istructive 


r , 
By W.C. Taylor, 
In 12mo0: 4s. 6d. bound and lettered. 
volume for the youthful student, in- 
tended is a supplement to Pinnock’s Grecian, Roman, and Eng- 
lish Histories. ‘he first half of the volume is occupied with the 
yrimeval aud classical periods; in which the author has particu- 
arly directed his attention to those branches of history eon which 
school-books are frequently deficient, although directly illustra- 
ti of th neral course of study, Amony these topics may be 
in the histories of the Persians and Carthagenians, the 
antagonists and rivals of Greece and Rome. In the modern 
division especial attention is paid to the Feudal system and the 
Crusades, and afterwards to the rlish Empire in India, and 
British commerce in general. Then follows a series of British 
biography, and, in conclusion, a view of the British constitution, 
= re vtixed to the volume is a union map, exhibiting, in one sheet, 
ancient divisions of the world in red, and the modern in 

bl uc on ingenious and very usefal pian.”’—Genileman’s Mag. 











Just published, 15th Edition, stereotype 4 Is. aN bound, 
RK 


T# E REV. J. DU NCAN’S NGLISH 


EXPOSITOR, or an Explanatory Spelling-Book; con- 
taining an Alphabetical Collection of all the most useful and 
elegant rdsin the clish Language; divided into syllables, 

ud properly accented ; together with a short and easy definition 
of each word, ccoempunie ith initial leteers, denoting the dif- 
ferent soya ” f speech to which each word is appropriated, ‘To 
which tded sever: al Usefal Tables, The whole divided into 
short aud e rasy Lessons, calculated for teaching in Classes, 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
New Editions of the following are published :— 





















I. 
Pinnock’s s Child’s First Book, or an Easy Key 
; consistir f Monosy|lables only, arranged in such a 
‘ive the correct Sounds of the Vowels in their various 
situations, thus laying the foundation tor spelling and reading on 
unerring principles. 









Il. 

The Mentorian Primer, or Pinnock’s Second 
Book for Children at an early age; in which considerable pains 
have been taken to adapt it to their ‘capacities. 6d. 

Ill. 

Pinnock’s Explanatory English Spelling- 
Book ; comprising numerous Spelling and Reading Lessons, 
ressively arranged and classed according to the cap: 

» Learner; a short Catechism on the Arts and Science 
the fundamental principles of English Crammar, the Church 
Catechism, Dr. Watts’s Catechism, &c. loin. Is. 6d. bound, 

IV. 

Pinnock’s First Spelling-Book for Children ; 
containing a Selection of Spelling Lessous only, in natural and 
appropriate gradation, intended as an Lntroductory Assistant to 
Duncan's English Expositor. 18mo. 1s. bound, 











5 


The Child’s First Me: as on a Plan 
entirely new; containing, First, Words of Gee Syllable, the 
meanings of which are weil explained by Words of One Syllable 
also—and, second, Words of One Syllable, which are sufficiently 
explained by easy Words of Two Syllables. 1s, 








Just published, in 12mo. price 


UDIMENTS of LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the USE of SCE 
Rev, MOR TER HALL, M.A. 


By the 
The object of this Grammar is to furnish ‘the young beginners 
the Latin Language in a more simple, 











with the Elements of 
brief, and comprehensive form, than “has | been ace omplished in 
any other work with which the author is acquainted. The Prosody 
being given in English, is placed before the Syntax, which is 
still retained in Latin; whilst the whole has been prepared with 
a minuteness of attention commensurate with the nicety and im. 
portance of the subject. 
hittaker, Treacher and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 





. 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 
HE GRE EK TESTAMENT, with Eng- 
. lish —. 
By the Rev. EDWARD BURTON, D.D. 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Oxford. 
Printed for J. Parker, Oxford; and W hittaker, Treacher and 
Co. ae Maria-lane, London. 





UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF THE KING, 
This day is “oo in one large volume, price 14s. (dedicated, 
permission, to His Majesty,) 


RIT AIN' S HISTORIC: AL DRAMA; a 
Series of National Tragedies, intended to illustrate the 
Manners, Customs, and religious Institutions of diflerent early 
Eras in Britain. 
By J. F. PENNIE. 
London: S. Maunder, “se Regeut-street, Waterioo-place, 





Published this day, 
THE \ WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
XL., containing the following Articles:— 
I. PRarw tare p ot Dublin on Political Economy, 
Il. Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, 
Il. Weights and Measures, 
IV. History of sousengpay 
V. Greek Literature in Scotland. 
VI. Moore’s Life ai and Death of Lord Edward Fitagerald, 
Vil. Adjustment of the House of Peers. 
VIM. Adventures on the Columbia River, 
1X. € aledonians, Picts, and Scots. 
X. Cooper’s * Bravo.’ 
XI. Animal Physiology. 
X11. Romance and Reality. By L. BE. L. 
XII. Householders in Danger. 
XIV. Tour of a German Prince, 
XV. Portuguese Africa. 
XV wife ‘urgot. 
List of Books, Index, Xe. 
#,* No. meee will be pabissbed on the 3ist of March, 
. Heward, 11 trand. 


ASTHMA AND WINTER 
A new edition, 5s. 
REATISE on the PREVENTION and 
CURE of the difierent Stages of ASTHMA, exhibiting the 
Character, Symptoms, and Tre ge nt of this Disease, with copious 
Observations on Diet, Liquids, Clothing, Residence, Climate, 
&c. &c.; containing also a Collection of necessary Prescriptions. 
By T. M. CATON, Surgeon, 

Late of St. Thomas’s and Guy’ s United Hospitals. 

Sold by Messrs. Highley, 174, Fleet-street; Chapple, 66, Pall 
Mall; Bower, 315, Oxtord-street; Sherwood and Co. Paternoster- 
row : aud all other Booksellers, ' Where may be had, 

Caton on Indigestion, 38s. 
Popular Remarks on Nervous Debility, &c. 
3s Gd. 














CATON ON 


COUGH, 














PIERCE EGAN’S BOOK OF SPORTS ! 
Dedicated to Geore Osbaldeston, Esq., embellished, weekly, with 
Portraits of celebrated Race Horses, Dogs, and other subjects 
connected with the Sporting World, procured from the 
Cabinets of Noblemen, Connoisse urs, Artists, &c. 

On the Ist of Febroary wili be published, in 8vo. printed in double 
columns, price only Threepence, to be continued every Saturday, 

and in Monthly Parts, at Is. each, intituled, 


IERCE EGAN’S BOOK of SPORTS, 
and MIRROR of L IPE: embracing the Turf, the Chase, 
the Ring, and the Stage ; e 
Sporting Men; 8 uc 
stv nal, en passant, Skete hes of the LIONS, TIGERS, and other 
GREAT CRE Age RES’ (Male and Female) to = met with at 
some hour of the day on the Pave in the CAPT 
a quantity of Merry, Intelligent, Elegant, Seta ’ 
Odd, Eccentric, Pleasant, Literesting, GOOD SORT of FEL: 
LOW S, something after the manner of Tommy Moore’s cele- 
brated delightful Hallad of * not yet, "tis just the Hour ;’ and 
who have had the best of the argument against all the cant-ing, 
crying philosophers in the world, showing that * The right End 
of Life is to Live and be Jolly 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside ; R. Gridin and 
Co. Glasgow; and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; and to be had of 
all Bookse jiers in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 
nie: ations. for the Editor, post paid, to be addressed to 























Just =. price, half- ary 15s. 
ETTE ON DANCING, 
reducing Je and healthful ae to easy 
Scientific Principles. Most respectfully dedicated, by permission, 
to the Marchioness of ong 
By BE. A. THELEUR, 

Ci-devant Eléve de IAcademie Royale de Danse de Paris, et 
Maitre de Ballets et Premier Danseur dans plusieurs Theatres 
principaux du Continent. 

lilustrated by 24 copperplate Engravings. 

Printed for the Author, 46, Great Marivoroagh-street ; and 
published by Sherwood and Co. Paternoster-row,. Sold by Mr. 
Sams, Bookseller io the King and the Royal Family, St. James "s- 
street ; at Messrs. Goulding aud D’Almaine’s Music Warehouse, 
Soho-square at Mr. Faller’s Repository of Arts, Rathbone-place ; 
at Mr. Seguin’s English and Foreigu Library, 12, Regent-street; 
and by ail the principal Book and Music-seliers in Town and 
Country. 

Mr. and Mad. Theleur have likewise respectfully to announce 
to the Nobility, Gentry, and their Pupiis, that their Ladies’ 
Morning Academy for Dancing is now open for the Season. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





rae ready, in 18mo. with Wood-cuts by W. H. Brooke, F.S. 

MHE MYTHOLOGY of GREECE —e 

ITALY; setae “ for the Use of Schools. 
.» KEIGHTLEY, 
Author “A ne of History’ in the C abinet Cyclopadia. 
ttaker, * ner, and Ce » Maria-lane, 
i; rv may be it ad, by the same Author, 

The Mythology of Greece and Italy; intended 
chiefly for the Use of Students in the Universities and the his gher 
Classes in Schools; with 12 Plates, etched on Steel by W. H. 
Brooke, containing seve ral subjects from the An itique. 8vo. 18s. 








WORKS published by Bal 
UNDER THE SUPERINTEND 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
1. IBRARY of USEFUL 
of this Series 118 woot are 
the wust recent are ASTRONOMY, _ 
}RON; the STUDY of MATHE Mat ICS; and ELECTRO- 
MAGNETISM. The comple ether 
with a Glossary, Index, and 
scribers to bind up a second volume of Natural Philosophy. 
volumes now complete, therefo: are:— 
Vol. I. and Il. of Natural Philosophy, Geo- 
metry, and the History of Greece. A volume of io: 
nearly ready; and the Histories of Rome, and « 
will proceed, with litte interruption, until those volumes are 
complete. ' ; 
2. The Farmer’s Series. This has proceeded 
tothe 26rd Namber, of which 15 comprise the well-known work 
Ti for which is sold bownd in cloth and letteged for 
ed by ver 


asin and Crad ek, 
NCE OF THE soc 
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numerous cuts; four of them consist 
which will be complete * more 









an interesting volume. A Treatise on British Cattic will be com- 
menced forthwith by the able author of * The Horse,’ which 
will be continued without intermission until the volume be 
complete. ? 

3. A Series of Maps, Modern and Ancient. 
Of this 19 Numbers are ee, each containing 
ptice Is.: or the outlines coloured, Is. 6d. 

#,* In pre ape g these Maps, ay Editors have had access to, 
and! ully availed themselves of, all the late naval surveys for the 
coast lines ; while recent travels have led to many material cor- 
rections in the interior. For the Ancient Series, 
old Geographers and Historians has been scrapale 
with discoveries and hypotheses of modern writers. The pub 
lishers may safely challenge competition for the combined cheap- 

-gance of this work. 

There are also pubiished, as distinct works, 
Six Maps of the Stars, laid down aceore 
ection, including all the Stars to the Sixth Mag , 
such as can be seen with the naked eye. Price 3s.; orcoloured, ds. 
And Six Maps of the Worid laid down on the same projection as 
the Maps of Stars, price 3s. plain, and 4s. 6d. coloured: the two 
adequately supplying the place of a Celestial and Terrestrial 
Globe, 


two Maps, 
























ARL Y in the Season Mr. BROSTER 

purposes resuming Instructions in his ORIGINAL SYS 
TEM (vide* Blackwood’s Magazine,’ Jan. 1825,) for REMOV ING 
ALL IMPEDIMENTS OF SPEECH, 
In the course of Mr. B.’s experience, in above three hundred 
cases, he as be en enabled to discover an entirely new * System 
of E i deution ; not founded on the hitherto usual ert, but on the 
more POWERFUL PRINCIPLES Of NATURK; restoring the organs 
of Speech, however weak, so as to avoid, and completely over- 
come, the fatigues attendant on the duties of the Church, or the 
Jabours of the "Bar, iv extempore speaking. 

So much has this’ System been approved by his friends and those 
distinguished members of society to whom it has been commu- 
nicated,as to call forth their an walified permission of reference; 
ai the request of several of whom, this communication is inserted. 

For further partic ul ars at present, inquire of Mr. T. Broster, 
Surgeon, 17, Queen’s Buildings, Brompion ; or to Mr. Broster, 
Brook Lodge, near Chester, 




















CURE OF 





CHOLERA MORLUS,. 
house, 201, 


Light-} 
‘ JONES'S HO t an 
S T AIR and 


atte which are now found to be the only safe and 
of the CHOLE 








lapplication for the ¢ 
RHEL u ATISM, Xc. As these Baths have been 
approved of by the most eminent Physicians, aud lec aasen ou 
tie Medical Schools, wore need not be said in their favour than 
tat they are simple, portabie, and applied in the quarter of a 
minute, with the power of regulating the heat to any temperature, 
From Que Guinea each; with which may be bad, the whole 
Uings necessary in case of an attack of this horrible disease— 
such a au instant light, hot water, and last though not least, the 
Simple method of raising the bed-clothes without removing or 
Wucovering the patient, which in many cases is instant death, 

Allletters are requested to be post paid ; 
mittances strictly attended to. 

S. JONES, Patentee —— PROMETHEANS, ETNAS, PORT- 
AB ABLE KUTCHE Ns, &c 











those containing re- 





CHOLERA MORBL YPHUS FEVER, & 
AUFOY’S CONCENTRATED DISIN- 

FECTING SOLUTIONS of the CHLORIDE of SODA 
and of LIME, Prepared of uniform strength, according to Ue 
Formula of M. Labarraque, of Paris 

BEAUFOY and Co., of South L ambe th, London, feel it their 
duty to caution the public ainst the danger of using Chiorides 
of uncertain aud variable str ngths and qua litie s. 

Tae sale and ample directions for using Beaufov’s Chlorides, 
are not applicable to any other preparati » uuless precisely 
similar to those made in their Labor: atory. : 

he public safety demands a public de 

Tections have been copied, and 
Chlorides quite different in every 
Beaufoy’s preparations. : 

Beaufoy’s genuine preparations according to Labarraque’s 
formula, are easily distinguished by their peculiar Label upon the 

Wrapper, which should be examined to see that it has not been 
opened. 

Sold by hg spectable Chemists and Druggists; of whom may 

had an account ofsome of the properties aud uses to 
which these r hloride s have been sucee ier 4 tpplied. 

Price of the Chioride of Se 3s. of Lime, 2s. 6¢d., quart 
bottle included, with Directions. for aan, caution, and use, 
inclosed within’ the sealed wrapper. 

Beaufoy’s Chiorides are not liable to stamp duty; the venders 
of Be aufoy’ s Chlorides are consequently exempt irom Stamp 
Office Informations. 


South Lambeth, 13th Dec, 1831, 


























ration that these Di 
ed by the venders to 
essential particular from 




















Ipe t . ’ . 

SUBSTITUTE for TEA and COFFEE. 

—fv His Majesty’s Royal Letters Potent. —KALOPIN®, 
rr wrepared from aromatic vegetable substances, discovered by 
J. 1. HIRSCH, a German e hemist, and certitied’ by the most emi- 
nent scientitic gentlemen as uniting all those desirable qualities 
which render it fitted for an universal diet drink for all ages and 
constitutions. One pound of this most rutritious, economical, and 
agrevable prepa aration, is equal to 8 pounds of coflee : one tea- 
spoonfal, ¢ y less than one halfpenny, makes a pint. Inferior 
qualities of tea or coifee may be greatly improved by it, The 
public are requested to call and taste it before pur hasing. Sold 
wholesale aud retail at the Manufactory, 12t, Aldersgate street, 


NHOLER A MORBUS.—tThe Board of 


/ Health strongly recommend the use of the CHLORIDES 





z 











ot LIME and SODA as one of the best preventives of this most 
adful malady.—BAKER and MACQUEEN, Manufacturing 
“nists, 201, Strand, are preparing them on such an extensive 





as to be 
prices, Viz. 
Quart Bottle of Chloride of Lime . 
Ditto Ditto Soda . ets. Od. 

THE PRINCIPAL PROPERTIES OF THE CHLORIDES ARE, 

To prevent Infection from Small-pox, Measles, CHoLERA Mores 
Searletand Typhus Fever, Xc. 

To keep Meat, Fish, and Game sweet in the hottest weather, and 
to restore them when tainted, 

To purity bad or dirty Water 

Yo disinfect Sick Chambers and all crowded Places. 

Vo destroy Garden Lnosects. 

Vo remove Stains from Linens. 

To correct all oflensive Odours 





able to supply tie Public at nearly half the usual 


2s. Od, 





» from whatever cause arising; 









Venders of these Chlorides are nor liable 
formations, not being subject to the Stamp Duty. 
_ 33 * cent. cheaper Unan those prepared by any other Manu- 
facturer. 

Ss sd by vy all respectable Chemists ; and at the Manufactory, 2015 
Strand. 
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VALUABLE MEDICINE 
(Adapted for the present period.) 











BL IRS 
ARDIAC TINCTURE OF TURKEY 
RHUBARB.—A warm aud pleasant Laxative, adapted to 





Gouty Constitutions, and recommended in the Winter Season to 
delicate persons in preference to Saline Aperients; itis also a 
for those complaints of the Bowels so 


valuable Meuicit 
the Summer and Auiuma, tn Botties at 2s. 9d. 


n 
prevale nt during 
Ge IRY'S STOMACHIC POWDER. — This 

Composition was a favorite remedy of the late Professor Gregory 
of Edinburgh, for affections of the Stomach (such as 1 
Acidity, Flatulence and tor ity of the Bowels, 
upon an impaired sts ute f the secretions necessary for the process 
of Digestion, Its efleets are antacid, carminati and gently 
apericat. It is particularly serviceable to Gouty and Dyspeptic 
Invalids, and may be taken without any restraint whatever, 
according to me directions which accompany it. In Bottles at 
2s, and 4s. 6 

BUPLE ie S STOMACHIC AND DI STIVE 
CANDY.—A pleasant Aromatic Stomachic, and powerful Diges- 
tive. It will = found most serviceable in those affections origi 
nating in an impaired Digestion; and also an agreeable gentle 
Aperient for Childre n Boxes, 2s. and 4s. 6d. 
essrs. Buth ry Chemis ts, Cheapside, corner of St. 























gestion, 


ousequent 



















Pods erve “ BUTLER, Cheapside,” on the Government Stamp 
aitached to eac ht Article. 


SE AS SON. —Gentle men and 

Families are respectfully informed, that the SECOND 
LAYING DOWN of WINE for BOTTLING takes place this 
week, which will consist of about Fifty to Sixty Pipes of Wine, 
from that of the more nomical kind to those of the most su- 
petior description, so as to meet the means and wishes of every 
class of consumers. Ports may be laid down trom this stock at 
from 19s. to 36s. per dozen ; and every other description of 
Wi 


] POTTLING - 














sat the lowest rate prompt payme ce git mand, 
» Nobility, Gentry, and Public in genera ure ctlatly 
. that business will commence in the riakD ‘DE P ARV: 





MENT of this establis 
submitted to their appr 
the 1 precious, 


ent early in the Spring, whea will be 
bation a Stock embracing every descrip- 
rare, and costly Wines, Liqueurs, 
, Cordials, and every delicacy, however expensive, from 
art of the world, where a British merchant vessel can 
uticie worthy the English warket; and holders of such 
may, from the 5th January next, find a re ady market 
and preneed payment for all such as they can produce documents 
which will authenticate, beyond doubt, not ouly to the immediate 
parchaser, bat to the eventua! consumer, pr of their nine 

aud superior quality. », HENEKEY. 
DRAUGHT 

Bottled and; 

delivered at 

Per gal. doz. 














WINES, 
Sottled and 
delivered at 


1. doz. 





de & 


Good stout Port. + 8 6 — 19|Good straw-col.Sherry!2 















Ditto ditto Ditto, best Marks 3 
Fine full-bodied ditto. - 26,/Good Cape ... 12 
Ditto, very best Marks I0—: Ditto e 4 
Good Lagra colour DM ss cece 15 
Sherry . Ditto, very suy 17 
Ditto Y ainto . 1 uv — 24 Pontac, very good. 76—17 





Every other description of Draught Wines equally y cheap. 
SPIRITS, 

Os. Gd., Its. 

Jamaica Rum .. oes 4d., iWs., U1 

Good old Drandies a4 2s. Od, 

Scotch aud irish Whiskeys oe ee «NBs 


Good English Gin, 6s., 88., 


and 12s. per Gal, 
« - 














WINES IN BOTTLE. 
Per doz. " 
Fine 1 Port, Fine West India Madei 
five esses 268.! Ditto, tinest quality tive 





.|Fine old Bast Iudia M adeira 1 OUS. 
Very fine old Roriz..... 42s,| Ditto, finest imported (two 
Very ecuri y 








° | voyages) ... 
48s.| Pine East India ¢ 





wing 
Very fine Sherries Excellent Pontac . 
38. and 35s.| Marsala (Brouti Madeira) . 24s, 
Ditto ditto - 42s,|Fine Arinto and Vidonia..,. 28s, 








Fine old E, 1. Brown 
genase, 4S8., 549s,1608. 

Ne iray’s Inn Establishment for the sale of unadulterated 
Wines, 2 = fiigh Holborn, corner of Gray’s Lan Gate. 


rry 48s. |Bucellas .. 285,, 32s., and 36s, 
s.|Lisbon ... 265., 50s., and 36s, 














1) ECEMBER TEA 


Present — es for Cash .— s. de 






Strong Congou o. 
Streng and tull flay cured | di Sg recommended) 
Finest, strong, full, and rich Pekoe flavour ditto 
Very fine Souchoug, possessing both strength and ts wvour,é 6s. to 
Green Tea . 4s. 8d. lysou kind 4... 6 
Fine Hyson od. Superior 

Finest Flowery Pe koe, and ether Fine Tea, equally che ap. —Tea 
carefully packed in ke ad ¢ ases, for the country. 

















COFFEE Fresh Roasted every day 

Best Plantation & 
Finest Berbice imported aseneese 0 

ery Superior Mocha seses uv 
Best Po ne red Candy 0 

vices of every description, of the best quality. 

SAMUI EL ANDREWS, (late Long and Co.) 42, Old Bond- 

street, four doors on the left from Piccadilly. 


Hoteis and Club-houses } oupplies dd at Wholesale Price. 


is PE RIOR | FORE IGN WINES, wi ouser 
unequalled in quality by any House in England, 


Port from the wood sees sees 


D per doz, 
Ditto, fit for bottling ‘ 5 ees 











Sherry, very superior . eco 

Ditto, fine old Amoutillad _ 
Madeira, Old East India —_— 
Vidonia, Bronti and Marsala . — 
Claret, light, with a fine bouquet _ 





Chamy, 1, the celebratec 

To Country ResipEexts.—Two dozen of See ‘Old Pe ort, two 
ditto of Sherry, and three ditto of excellent Cape, bottles and 
packing incladed, and sent, carriage free, to any part of Eng- 
and, by a remittance of £10., or hall the quantity for £5. 

CHARLES WRIGHT feets confident that the above have only 
to be tried to convince the public that fine Wines are to be pur- 
chased at a low price.—Orders promptly executed, 

Opera Boxes, « » in the best situations, Pit Tickets, 
ks. fd. each,—Private Drury Lane, Covent Garden, 
Adelphi, and the Mino 


Haymarket. 














Opera Colonnade, 


A ROWLAND and SON view it as a duty 
* incumbent upon them at the COMMENCEMENT OF 
A NEW YEAR, to facknowledge with the proudest emotions of 
gratitude, that Dintinguished Patronage with which they have 
been honoured by the Nobility, Gentry, and Public at large, with 
respect to the ORIGINAL MACASSAR OIL and KALYDOR; 
articles which have obtained a celebrity pre eminently great. 
Messis. R. &S. while they humbly solicit a continuance of that 
High t ouage they have been honoured with, must, at the 
same time, earnestly Caution the Public against base counterfeit 
imitations: the ORIGINAL KALYDOR has the NAME and 
ADDRESS of the Proprietors on the GOVERNMENT STAMP, 
and the MACASSAR OIFL is distinguished by the Names on the 
Label of each bottle in Red; 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
And countersigned ALEX. ROWLAND. 


r OPRESTI’S DUKE OF GLOUCESTER’S 

SAUCE.—Also LOPRESTUS ECONOMICAL RECEIPTS, 

price Is., Depdt, 22, Mount-street, Berkley--quare. Lopresti’s 

Sauces and Epicurean Condiments are also punctually forwarded, 
for remittance, in cases of 11. to 5d. 

Mr. Lopresti has published a pamphlet of Economical Re- 
ceipts, by which a vast number of very excellent dishes may be 
prepared ; and we can strongly rec omme nd it for the perusal of 
all true peoreas of domestic economy.”’—Monthly Gazette of 
Beattie an. 

N.B. To prevent disappointment, each of 
bears his seal, name, and address, 




















Lopresti’s Sauces 








DRESSLER’S FLUTES. 


THEODORE CG BATE 

6, Lupearre Hint, begs to submit to the inspection and 
approba his Friends, the Professors and Amateurs of the 
Flute, an assortment Manufactured under the immediate super- 
int nden nee of the above eminent Professor. 
asing popularity which the Flate has for a 
rable period maintained, has been a stimulus with him to 
the production of av Instrament that comprises great correctness 
of Lutonation, considerable Power, together with Equality, Mel- 
lowness, Flexibility, and peculiar richness of Tone. 

The Manulacturer feels also confident, from the superior quality 
of lis Materials, tirst-rate Workmanship, with the great additic = 
advantage of Mr. Dressier’s long experience on the Instran 
that the great and various requisites so necessary to a Good Flute, % 
will be fuily attained, 

The numerous and import ant advantages arising from the su- 
periority and extent of the Stock, to the improvement and per- 
fe ction of which the sole attenti 1 of the Mawufacturer has been 
devoted for the last Givelve years; added to the instruments os ing 
throughout the whole process, under the superintendence of Mr. 
will, it is confidently hoped, ensure to the Public that 
important desideratum—a Flute of very great and decided excel 
lence, both as re gards workmanship and tone. 

T. C. BATES’ Music Warehouse, 6, Ludgate Hill; at Mr. 
Dressler’s Residence Tavistoc k-stree t, Bedford-square; and 
at the Manutactory, v illiers-street, Strand, London. 


FOR COUGHS, COLDs, 
BRI 


Ww ALTER’S ANISEED PILLS.—It is 
generally acknowledged that these Pills are the most 


efiicacious for the cure of the above distressing complaints, as 
thev neither affect the head nor confine the bowels ; an objection 
to most Cough Medicines. The following are cases submitted to 
the Pablie. 

Sir, —Justic demands me to send a few lines to inform you that 
Walter’s Aniseed Pills is the best Medicine | ever had; my cough, 
which was so bad that I had not power to speak plain; after 
taking a few doses [ found relief, and | am now perfectly re 
d. Should any person be desirous to know, 1 will give every 
‘tion.—1 remain, Sir, your much obliged, Globe-lane, Mile 





























Jressier, 





cad “ty AS, AND SHORTNESS OF 





















end, March 9, 1831. .. BOKE. 
. Dunige, 12, South-street, Finsbury-market, had been subject 
to a violent C ty gh for several years, and was entire ly cured by 





tw skies one 

Sold by J. % ‘SHAR WOOD, 55, Bishopsgate Without, London, 
in Boxes at Is. 14d., and three in one for 2s. 9d. And by ap- 
pointment, by Bare lay and Sons, Farringdon-street; Butler & Co, 
4, Cheapside; Chandler & Co., 76, Oxford-street; Hendebourck, 
326, Holborn; Pink, High-street, Borough; Prout, 226, Strand ; 
and ", mest Medicine Venders in Towa and Country 

* Jt is necessary to ask for Walter’s Anissed Pills. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








N iV ERSITY SCHOOL, 
(16, GOWER-STREE T BEDFORD-SQUARE.) 
Head pe "JOHN WALKER ae Trinity College, Dublin. 
Vice Master,Rev. CHARLES MATURIN » A.M., Feliow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 
First Classical Assistant Master, GaprigL Maturin, A.M. 
Second Clas and Mathematical Assistant Master, Rev. H. 


Mathematical and English Master, Mr. B. B. Wyanp. 

‘Teacher of the Frene h Language, Mons. P. F. Meret. 
‘Teacher of the German Language, Mr. KLawrer KLatrowsky. 
Teachers of Drawing and Perspective, Messrs. Choap & WYAND. 





The Studies of the Pupils were resumed on Monday the 9th 
instant. 

A Prospectus of the Course of Studies a hag obtained at 16, 
Gower-street, or from the prints at Booksell 

January 2. JOHN WALKE R Head Master. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SCHOQL. 


The Council have established a School in the University, which 
willbe opened on Monday the 2: instant, under the Superin- 
tendence of Professors KEY and MALDEN. 

The school hours are fronr 94, a.m. to 3g, during which time 
one hour is allowed for recreation, 

The subjects taught are English, Writing, Arithmetic, Geo- 
graphy, Drawing, Latin, Greek, French, aud the Elements of 
Mathematics, of Natural History, and of Natural Philosophy. 

The Session lasts trom the Ist of October to the 12th of August, 
and includes vacations of three weeks at Christe ud ten ‘days 
at Easter. The fee for the whole Session is £15., viz. £5. due on 
the Ist of October, £5. on the 23rd of January, and £5. on the 
Ist of May. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office of the University, 
where Students are entered. 

Council Room, 12th Jan, 1832. 








THOMAS COATES. 











- t publishec 
OYAL L ADY? 'S M: iG AZINE. 2 vols. 
8vo. with 50 Pilates, and 300 Original Tales, Eesays, Poews, 
c., by the most distinguished Writers, Price i, 10s, in cloth. 
y ’ 

Twelve [Illustrations of Burns’s Poems, 
adapted ‘for all the — Proofs on ludia, royal svo. with 
letter- ps , Price 7s. 

The Silent ooter of Blackwood’s ‘First 
and Second Letter to the King.’ 3rd edition, 3s. 6d. and 3s. 

" ‘ 

The New Annual, The Bouquet; a Collec- 
tion of the most powerful Tales, &c. in the E nglish Language. 
Illustrated with Is Engravings. Price tus. 6d. 

A Key to the Keepsake for 1832, 
which no one ought to open that Annual. Price ise 

The Five Nights of St. Albans; a Romance 
of the 16th Century. 3 vols. post 8vo, 2nd edit. with Preface. 

The January Number of The Royal Lady's 
Magazine, price 2s. 6d., with novel features, 4 Engravings, and 
Papers by *Miss Porter, Mitford, Miss Pardoe, the Aut of 
*The Five Nights of St ans,’ the Reviewer of ‘The Keep- 
sake,’ &e, 

S. Robinson, Chapier House Passage, St. Paul’s. 





without 












Now ready, 
EBER’'S ANATOMICAL ATLAS, 

Parts II]. and IV., price 31s. (the German Explanation 
3) containing Representations, of the FULL ADULr s1zk, of 
1. Fitstand Secoud Layersof Muse les of _ Frout of the Body. 
2. ‘Third and Fourth ditto 

3. First and Second Layers of Muscles of the Back of the Body. 
4. Third and Fourth diito ditto. 

With seven supplementary Plates illustrative of the Anatomy 
of the Organs of Respiration and Vision, Fetal Circulation, and 
Digestion; together with the Anatomy of the Nose, Heart, Xc. Xe. 

Iso, just published, price 6s. 

An actually practised and effectually success- 
ful Mode of Treatment of the Cholera. By Dr. Ewertz, Prac- 
titioner of Diinnabury, in European Russia. 

A. Schloss, Foreign Baokeaties, and Importer-of Anatomical 
Models in Wax,}No. 103, St. Vartin’s-lane, Chariug-cross; an 
may be had of all respectable Booksellers. 


ABGYLL ROOMS—GRAND EXPOSI- 


Stationery, the Annuals, Albums, 
Serap Books, Despatch Boxes, 
Portfolios, and Blotting Books: Dressing 

British Classics and Poets, su-}| hogany, 
perbly bound leather 

Bibles and Prayer Books Razors 

Work Boxes, ‘Tea Caddies, and 
Watch Stands 

Inkstands, in rosewood, ebony, 
and bronze Card Boxes 
An unequalled variety of the above Articles, of the mostsuperior 

description, and at the lowest prices, suitable for Christmas Pre- 

sents and New Year’s Gifts, will be found at that extensive Es- 
tablishment (the additions to which are just comple TUR- 

RILL’S Repository, 250, Regent-street, on the site the late 

Argyll Rooms,—Account Book Manutec tory, | 357, Oxtord-street. 

















Almanacks, Pocket-books, Tra- 

eHing-cases, Writing-desks, 
cases, rosewood, nia- 
Morocco and Russia 





ie Penknives, and 








omg Backgammon, 














On the 28th inst. will be published, _ 
ATURDAY EVE 
or, PHILOSOPHICAL MEDITATIONS. 
By the Author of * Natural atiory of Enthusiasm,’ 
nh one vol. 8 
** That dav was the preparation, Aan ‘a Sabbath drew on.” 
London; Holdsworth and Ball, 18, St. Paul’s Charchyard. 
Of whom may be had, the Sth edition of, 
1, Natural History of Enthusiasm. In Ten 
Sections. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

** Icis full of admirable observations.”’"—Lilerary Gazette. 

* & very able disquisition.”—Blackwood’s Mag. 

“‘Itis such writers who alove can obtain influe nee for good 
over the spirit of the nation, and who, by uniting ability with a 
profound love of truth, can make honesty of priuciple as respect- 
able in the eyes of the world as know ledze—and both honesty aud 
knowledge the aaa of every man.”’—Monthly Review, 

y the same Author, 
2. New Model of Christian Missions, to 


Popish, Mahometan, and Pagan Nations, explained in Four Let- 
ters toa Friend, syo, 35, 


N G; 


Ness 
ype Joan, & Cribbage Boards | 
| 





ITY of LONDON ‘LITERARY and 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, ALDERSGATE-STREET. 

The following Conese of Le tere . - ave been arranged for the 

asuing hal 

DRAMATIC POETRY, by J. S eriden. Knowles, Esq. To com- 

mence January 18. 

STEAM ony ie by C. F. Partington, Esq. 





To commence 


february 
COMBUsT ton: by J. Hemmings, Esq. Tocommence March 14. 
RISE ny PROGRE SS OF LEGISL I TON. By R. Bond, Esq. 


THE EXTE RNAL SENSES, by J. Pereira, 
Esq., F.L.S. To commence April 

NATURAL iiISTORY, by nig a Rennie , of the King’s Col- 
lege. To commence Ma 

MUSIC, by Dr. Crotch. To commence June 13. 

Subscribers are entitled to the use of an extensive Library for 
circulation and reference. Reading-Rooms supplied with the 
Daily Papers, Periodicals, New Works, &c. Lectures on the 
various branches of Science and Literature. Classes for Lnstruc- 
tion in Languages, for the pursuit of Historical and Philosophical 
Enquiry, and for the Study and Practice of Vocal and Instrumen- 
a 


March 
PHI Lost P WY OF 






Subscription, Two Guineas per Annum, 
Ladies’ Subscription to the Lectures only, One Guinea per 
Annum, 


Jan. 1832. GEO, 


STORICAL BALLADS and SONGS 


embracing the most striking Incidents in the Anuals of 
the United Kingdom ; the Masic partly original, and partly se- 
ected from the NarionaL Alns oF Bach Country, by Profes- 
sors of the highest eminence. Part the 1st, from the History o¢ 
Fugland; the Poetry by J. R. Planche, F.S.A., the Music by 
H. 2. Bishop, 
Published oy 5. Chappell, Music Seller to their Majesties, No. 50, 
New Boud-street, Loudon. 


STACY, Sec, 








Just published, in demy Quarto, price 
very elegantiy bound in arabesque ni 
Thirty-six highly finished Engravings, Xe. 

" PISHER’S 
D® 4WING-ROOM SCRAP BOOK; 
With POETICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 

BY 


tastefully bound ; or 
, containing 









.. E. L. 

** Gifts are the beads of Memory’s rosary, 
Whereon she reckons kind remembrances 
Of friends and old affections.” 

Fisher, Son, and Co, 3s, Newgate-street. 





FAMILIAR SCIENCE, 
In a few days will be published, with many Engravings, price 5s. 


RCANA of SCIE NC E, and ANNUAL 
REGISTER of the USEFUL ARTS, for 1832: abridged 
trom the Transactions of Public Societies, aud Scientific Journals, 
British and Foreign, of the past year, 
his volume will contain all the Important Facts of the 
vear 1831—in th echanic Arts—Chemical Science— 
sotany—Mine lk. sy—Geology— Meteorotogy—Rural F 
Gardening—Domestic Ecouomy—Usefal and Elggant Arts— 
graphica 1 Discoveries— Miscellaneous Scientitic Intormation, 
P omer for John Limbird, 143, Strand ; of Whom may be had 
volumes upon the same plan for 128, 4s, 6d., 1829—30—31, 
price 5s, each. 









On the 14th instant will be published, 


TRHE PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER; 

being a Digest of the Proceedings of the Legislature, ois 
the Business of the Houses of Parliament. To be continued 
regularly every Saturday Evening during the Session, Elegantly 
printed on foolscap folio, to correspond with the Votes, the Mir- 
sor of Parliament, and the Parliamentary Papers. 

The object of this work is to condense and methodize the actual 
transactions of the Parliament, and to present at one view, at con- 
venient periodical seasons, not the Debates, which is the Legis- 
lature in deliberation, but ‘the Busine ss, Which is the Legislature 
in aclion, 

The Register will deseribe and analyze the Contents of the Par- 
liamentary Papers, or, at any*rate, so distinguish their scope and 
utility, that they may be immedi: ately made available to the pur- 
poses of even the busiest legislator. 

Itis also desirable that the novelties of Pending Bills should be 
introduced to the notice not only of the Member, but of the Pab- 
lic, and at less expenseof labour than that of wading through the 
clauses of ev measure proposed to the notice of the Legisla- 
ture. This end will be answered by the Register : it will contain 
Analyses, or Notices of Bills pending, in sucha form as to en- 
able the ader to judge of the nature of them, aud ascertain 
their extent or their peculiarities, 

The entire work is intended to assist the labours of the Public 
Man, andin some respects supply the place of a Secretary, as 
well as furnish information to all persons who take an interest in 
the proceedings of the two Houses of Parliament, whether on 
politicai grounds or with a view to private business. 

The Parliamentary Register will be arranged in Six Divisions, 

1. Journal of the Proceedings of the Three Branches of the 

Legislature. 

2. Digest of Business. 

3. Progress of Leyislation, 

4. Calendar of Future Business. 

5. Analysis of Bills pending 

6. Catalogue Raisonne of the Parliamentary Papers. 

An ample Index of the Contents of the Register will be pub- 
lished at the termination of each Session. 




















d. 
Subscription for the Session ....+0.+++ 
For Circulation by Post (with a Stamp) 
Occasional Supplements (without additional charge) will be 
given, as the pressure of business may require. 
Subscriptions received by all Booksellers. 
Printed by W. Clowes, at his Printing Office, No. 14, Charing 
Cross, where Subscriptions (and Letters and other Communica- 
tions for the Proprietor, post paid) will be received, 





The numbers for the two weeks of the present Session pre- 
ceding the Christmas Recess will be delivered to the Subscribers 
on the 14th of January, the Saturday immediately before the re- 
assembling of Parliament. Future Nwubers wili be delivered 
regularly every Saturday Evening. 

December 23, 1631, 





Just published, Vols. XIX. to XXIII. in 8vo, of the 
AMILY LIBRARY of FRENCH CLAS. 
SICs. By First: The French Theatre. VOLTAIRE, 
Vols. Ik, to VIL. 
Price of each volume . containing about 400 pages, 3s. 6d. ; 
on fine paper, 4s. 6d.—Two volumes are published monthly, 
Printed for ‘Tre attel, W artz, and Richter, 30, Soho-square, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


is published this Day. 








- XCII, 


Its Contents are : 
Madam Junot? 's Memoirs. 
u. Origin of the Latin Language and the Roman People, 
Jil, Condition of the Lavouring Classes, the Results of Ma- 
chine ry, Xe. 
IV. Mr. Seuior’s Letter to Lord Howick. 
V. Actual State, and Prospects of Ireland. 
VI. Songs of De Beranger. 
{, lish Dramatic Poetry, before Shakspeare, 
VIEL. Travels in England, by a German Prince. 
IX. History of the Northwen, 
X. Progress of Misgovernmen 
A New Edition of T he Quarterly Review, 
No. XCL., is just published. 
Johu Murray, Albemarle-street, 











In small 8vo, 5s. 
This day is pines, to correspond with the WAVERLEY 
VELSs, Volume I. of 
*HE 


first COMPLETE and UNIFORM 
Edition of ~ WORKS of LORD BYRON, with his LET- 
TERS and JOURN ‘ag and his LIFE. 
y THOMAS Mook osq. 
To be onainell a 14 Monthly Volumes, — containing two 
highiy-finished Engravings, by the first Artists 
Published by John Murray, Albemarle- street; and sold by every 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom, 











In consequence of the great de REE and to sea a 5 partial deli- 
very, it ~ as been found necessary to postpone till Monday, the 
16th of ary, the publication of Part L., —s five 
eepeintabe Engravings, price only 2s. 6d., of 


GINDEN’S LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS to Mr, Murray’s bp comple id ae uniform edition 
of the LIFE and WORKS of LORD BY R& 
Part 1., illustrative of Vol. I., ot ‘contain, 

1. Loch-na-gar in the Highlands of Scotland—Stanfield, 2 Liss 
bon, Belem Castle—Stanfield, 3. The Yanina—Stanfield, 4, Co- 
rinth, Stantield. 5. Portrait of the Maid of Ather 
ing made by Thomas Allason, Esq., in the year I 

John Murray, Albemarle-street 
Sold also by Charles Tilt, Fleet-str 
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** The most cai = amusing, aud instructive summary 
er a on ve - 


N OUTL IN’ i: of ENGL is SH HISTORY; 
with Remarks on the Manners, Customs, Arts, Dresse: 2, te 
By HENRY Ne 
“ We are much pleased with this work, and recommend it as 
industriously compiled.” iterary Guardian. 
* Admirably adapted for schools.”’—Betl’s Messenger. 
With Piates, price 2s. 6d., the sth edition of the r 
Endless Amusement: =e Experiments in 
Science, Art of making Fire-works, 
Also, a new cation. of the 
Companion to the Endless Amusement; 
containing various Experiments, Recreations in Cards, ingenious 
Problems, &e. 
Published by James Gilbert, 51, Paternoster-row (adjoining the 
Chapter Cofiee-House), 




















VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Third edition, with Improvements, 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 5s. 
Ma SEK TESTAMENT, with ENGLISH 


NOT rontaining Critical, Philological, and Explana- 
tory Notes ir glish, fromthe most eminent Critics and Lnter- 
preters: with parallel passages from the Classics, and with re- 
ferences to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. To which 
is pretixed a short Treatise on the Doctrines of the Greek Article, 
according to Bishop Middleton, Mr. Granville Sharp, Xc., brielly 
and compendiousty explained, as applicable to the criticism of the 

ew Testament. The Various Readings are recorded under the 


























text. Greek and English Indeves are added at the end. 
By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 
Two Pilates are | te me lustrative of the Travels of the 








Apostles, and the other a Ma Judea, and a Pian of Jerusalem. 
* fo this edition have est added Parailel References. 
“After a minute examination, the author of the present Ma- 

nual considers this edition of the Greek Testament as the most 
valuable of any that has yet been published with critical and 
philological apparatus, espec jally for students who wisluto pure hase 
only ONE edition of the Greek Testament.”—Horne’s Introdue- 
tion to the Bible. 

* This Greek Testament with English Notes is a valuable ac- 
cession to the aids of the undergraduates, the divinity student, 
and even the theologian. We cordially recommend it to our 
readers : and those who wish to purchase only ONE comprehen- 
sive copy of the Greek Testament, and that not very ‘Npensive, 
will find in this edition the very object of their search.” —Chris- 
tian Remembrancer,. 

Also, second edition, in one thick vol. 8vo. 21s. 

Greek Septuagint, with the A pocrypha. 
od by A. J. Valpy, from the Oxford edition of Bos a Holmes, 
This edition is handsome ly printed in one volume, 8vo. hot- 
pressed. FOR USE IN CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, as well 
as the Library. 

* This eleg antly- executed volume is very correcth printed, 
wid (which cannot but recommend it to students in preference to 
the incorrect Cambridge and Amsterdam reprints of the Vatican 
text) its price is so reasonable as to place it within the reach of 
almost every one.”—Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy ; and sold by all Booksellers. 

















London: J. Hotwes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 

Published every Saturday at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold by 
all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country? 
G.G. Bennis, No. 55, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; Messrs. 
Pratr & Barry, Brussels; PertHrs & Besser, Hamburg; 
F. FLerscuer, Leipzig; Gray & Bowen, Boston, America.— 
Price 4d, ; or in Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 

Adeertiomento, and Conimunications for the Editor (post paid) 

to be forwarded ta the Ofice as above. 
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